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NELIS Specialties for your Spring Planting 


saa 2) 


PROLIFIC HANGING BASKET BEGONIAS 4 
Pendula Begonia: Plant this special tuberous Begonia in urns, baskets, 
boxes or rock gardens for a veritable cascade of prolific blooms. 
Available in red, pink, yellow and white. 

Single colors — 3 for $1.25; 10 for $3.50; 25 for $7.95 
One each color — 4 for $1.50; 3 each color — 12 for $4.00 


NEW- PICOTEE BEGONIAS 


This unusual importation comes in a mixture of pastel shades, 
edged in darker color, much like the Picotee Tulips from which 
they get their name. All the elegance, form and texture of the 
Camellia-type; flowers make strikingly gorgeous corsage and table 
arrangements. 


3 for $1.35; 10 for $4.40; 25 for $10.50 


BIG DOUBLE BELGIUM BEGONIAS 


Here are the best of the Belgian Begonias for stealing the show 
in any garden. Sturdy and prolific, they will delight you all 
Summer until frost. Colors both brilliant and delicate in your 
choice of Copper, Red, Pink, Salmon, Scarlet, White, and Yellow. 
14-14%" dia. bulbs: 

6— $1.00; 12 — $1.75; 25— $3.00; 100 — $11.00 
Jumbo size bulbs: 6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.75; 25 for $4.75 


COMPLETE PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS 
ACCOMPANY EACH ORDER 


MAIL YOUR ORDER FROM THIS PAGE TO 
AMERICA’S QUALITY BULB SPECIALISTS 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 


DEPT. F-2 HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 





HORTICULTURAL KIT 


For those whose garden is their hobby, this handsome Kit 
comes in a rugged steel chest which will give you a lifetime of 
service. Equipped with a carrying handle, you can take it to any 
part of your garden. Full instructions and charts for 225 differ- 
ent flowers, plants, etc. A ““must” for good gardeners, it’s much 
more valuable than all your gardening tools put together. Better 
gardeners everywhere use it. Also depended on by florists and 
nurserymen. Makes over 150 tests. Order now, only $14.95. 


POPULAR GARDEN 
KIT 


Especially designed for the 
small garden, complete in every 
way. Makes over 50 tests for ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, potash and 
lime (pH) Comes in a handsome 
case with clear lucite cover, sim- 
ple directions and charts show- 
ing needs of 125 different flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, etc. 

Low-priced at $6.95! 


SUPER deLUXE KIT 


Want the best money can buy? This 
streamline steel chest in lustrous 
pearl gray finish is the best. Lug- 
gage type handle. 12 times as much 
testing solution, more and larger 
equipment. It will add more to your 
gardening pleasure than anything 
you ever did before. You'll be proud 
to show it to your friends — you'll 
use it all your life. 


Modestly priced at $29.95. 


No Knowledge 


of Chemistry Needed 


It’s as easy as reading 
a thermometer! Even 
your first tests will be 
accurate and reliable. 
Test your soil anytime, 
anywhere. Learn more 
Wits jor = ue oe - a life- 
Special Offe ime of gardening. 
_— Takes less than 10 min- 
utes, costs less than 
10¢ per test. 


Our Daring Guarantee 


You can’t lose—even next fall, if you haven’t had a 
better garden and are not delighted with your Soil Test 
Kit, return it and we’ll refund your money. 


Over 500,000 Sudbury Soil Test Kits Now In Use 


THIS 
EASY WAY 


_ Bigger and Better Flowers ‘(°%."!, have maznificent 


blooms all season. Large, 
| fragrant, vividly colored flowers will fulfill your fondest 
dreams; make your garden the pride of the neighborhood. 


Luscious Vegetables Cut your cost of living by hav- 


ing bigger, more delicious vege- 
tables, packed with health-giving minerals and vitamins. 
Their increased yield will amaze and delight you. 


Even your lawn will be a rich, lush, and 
Healthy Lawns velvety green from early spring until 
late fall. You’ll have a thick and heavy turf that withstands 
children at play, and where crabgrass and weedscannot grow. 


Take The Guesswork 
Out of Gardening 


Plants, like people, need a balanced diet. Under- 
fed, they become puny, sick and deformed. A 
SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT tells you in 10 min- 
utes just what is missing in your garden and how 
to correct it. You’ll know just what plant foods to 
use, and how much. Feed your soil so it can feed 
your plants. Don’t take a chance—take a test! 


A Balanced Diet for Plants 


Your plants can get food only from the soil. They Tulips 30 in. High 
need the right amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus : 
and potash. Last year’s garden used up the supply, 
left the heme bare. Now you must replace it 
in the soil with the right kinds of fertilizer. Supply 
all these quickly and easily by using a SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT. Some soils lack all three of these 
essential foods—others need only one or two. You 
can do your plants as much harm using too much 
as arene — - one can tell by oe = | 
soil what it needs—there’s no guesswork with the * © at 

SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT! Prize-Winning Roses 


ae 
Is Your Soil Acid or Alkaline? 


If you don’t know, you’re a cruel master to those 
favorite plants you like to grow. Many can’t live 
in alkaline or ‘‘sweet’’ soil; others die in acid or 
‘‘sour’”’ soil. This test alone will be worth many 
times the cost of your Kit! Now you can have 
azaleas, rhododendrons, blueberries—all the things 
you thought you couldn’t grow. 


iis 


Your soil tests cost you nothing 
unless you are convinced that you 
wouldn't part with your Kit at any 
price; otherwise, return it in 10 days 


for full refund Jumbo Tomatoes 


Sudbury Laboratory, Box 65F, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits marked below: 


. Horticultural Kits @ $14.95 each 


...Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 


SEND NO MONEY my Enclosed is $...... |] Send C.O.D. 
Order your Kit C. O. D. plus ._} Send order postpaid. | plus postage. 


postage—or send check and we'll 


mail prepaid saving you from 
oe } ee 50¢ to $2.93 in postal charges. 
If you wish, you may order 


Popular Garden Kits @ each | 


either the Horticultural Kit or ae Zone a Pysied id hae 
Sudbury Laboratory, Box 65F, South Sudbury, Mass. Super deLuxe Kit on our Easy I’ll use Easy Payment Plan—pay mailman $4.95 down plus post- | 


World’s Largest Makers of Soil Test Kits 
Mid-America, February, 1957 


Payment Plan, see coupon. 


|__| age; then 2 monthly payments for the Horticultural Kit of 
$5.50 each, or 4 payments for Super deLuxe Kit of $6.75 each. 





The Cover—The golden bells 
of forsythia and the blue bells 
of Scilla sibirica make a perfect 
garden planting for color in 
earliest spring. Golden forsythia 
might be compared to the sun, 
and blue scilla to the sky, giving 
promise of the green soon to 
come to our gardens. The 
brown ‘‘flower’’ among the 
scilla is Petasites fragrans, a 
perennial practically lost to 
American gardens. It is not 
available commercially at this 
time in the United States. 

Photo by Roche 
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An Expert Picks His Favorite Glads—E. P. McVeety 
The Baby Glads—Bonabeth Brickell 
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This Summer You Can 
Grow Roses 6ft. Tall! 


Have TWICE As Many Blooms — 
Best Color You’ve Ever Seen! 


RA-PID-GRO will make your roses more beautiful than 
ever before! Three or four times more new growth, con- 
stant masses of bloom even in hot July and August. 
Whether you have 1 rosebush or 100, start using RA- 
PID-GRO early and see these amazing results yourself! 





IT’S SO EASY — 
WITH RA-PID-GRO 


Feeds roses and other plants 5 ways 
at once. ..thru the leaves, buds, blooms, 
branches, roots. Just spray or sprinkle 
plants every week or 10 days from 
early spring to fall. Gets your plants 
started faster, keeps them growing and 
blooming vigorously. Use only 1 table- 
spoon RA+PID+GRO to each gallon of 
water. Dissolves instantly. You can 
also mix with your insecticide and apply 
both together. Saves time and work. 









Use RA+-PID-GRO in 
any sprayer, sprink- 

i - ler or watering can. 
Inveterate Philadelphia Gardener Famous Consulting Rosarian — Feeds plants wher- 


Feeds His Plants with RA-PID-GRO Reports on Antibiotics ever it touches them. 


° : R. H. Kraeger, Jenkin- 
See These Startling Results in Your Garden town, Pa. reports ‘‘as- 
tounding’’resultsfrom RA- 
Annuals grow taller with more blooms, bigger flowers, PID-GRO with antibiotics 
richer colors. Vegetables have faster, healthier growth which on roses. In tests on 284 
makes them more tender, more flavorful. Lawns respond to _ plants, he noted ‘‘4 times 
RA+PID-GRO especially well because it feeds every individ- more new growth, tremen- 
ual blade of grass, then trickles down to roots. dous height, 200% more 
George Lippincott, of Philadelphia, with his 6 ft. roses in bloom and better foliage.’’ 
picture above, is an enthusiastic user of RA-PID-GRO. 
RA-PID+-GRO is the complete plant food for everythin 





that grows. For the loveliest garden you’ve ever enjoyed, FREE Write now for 
get RA-PID-GRO now...start using it early, and continue ing how to Oo PIDs 
regularly all season. The wonderful results will amaze you! GRO and antibiotics. 






RA*PID-GRO CORP., Dansville, N.Y 














30 5; 
2 lbs. $2.59 5 _ $4.75 


The Original Liquid Plant Food 


(Analysis 23. a 
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Get RA-PID-GRO from Your Garden Supply Store or Dealer 
Mid-America, February, 1957 


Up to a pound of 
SOLID MEAT! 


GIANT HYBRID "M” 
TOMATO 


Can ’em whole in wide-mouth 
jars. Make solid salad wedges. 
You'll be proud of these big, 
heavy, satin-smooth, scarlet | 
Goes. nearly grapefruit size. L A 


























ELUE 


10 Colorado Bive Spruce 4 yr. 
transplanted, 3 to 6 In. tall 

— guy $1 postpaid; 22 only $2 post- 

paid! nother Bargain: 20 Evergreens, 

all transplanted 4 to 10 in. tall. Five 

each: American Arborvitae, Scotch Pine, 

Norway Spruce, White Spruce, all 20 for 

only $3 postpaid. (West of Miss. River 

add 25c). FREE Illustrated FOLDER of 

small evergreen trees. ALL TREES 

GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 

Dept. FG-27 Fryeburg, Maine 





xtra solid, few seeds, thick 
walls. Get bushels from few 
Plants. Read about new vege- 
tables, flowers, fruits, field seeds ‘ 
in full-color catalog. Dear Editor: 
Write for FREE CATALOG I would like to tell you about my English 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY ~— ivy which is growing to the very top of a 
48 E. 9th Feribault, Minn, | apie tree in my garden. Last October | A 
discovered that it was in full bloom and | 
this year again it is covered with white 
blossoms high in the tree. I called our gar. 
den center and was told it only blooms on 
old growth and very high. 
I was also informed that people who 
plant it around a tree seldom live to see 
it bloom. I planted mine so I suppose | 








am one of the unusual. i 
Marie Ollendick u 
Cincinnati, Ohio S 
Dear Editor: 

We moved from Oklahoma to New York Se 

state where we lived for 20 years. We came 

back to Oklahoma in 1947 and I find 

gardening much more difficult here than 

1217 in New York state. In fact, there are more 
bugs and diseases to contend with than Now 
when we left in 1926. However, I am a at 
Everyone will admire the big, great experimenter and I find that many you 
abundant, vivid red blooms of your plants I do not really expect to live here, a 
“*President Eisenhower’? Roses. The will flourish, while others I expect to pros- a 
buds open to fragrant five-inch per, simply like the “old soldier,” fade Let’ 


blooms with as many as 40 brilliant 
petals. The stems are strong... the 
plants upright and bushy. Plant 
several ‘“‘President — Eisenhower’’ 
bushes this spring. You'll be the 


cel still 
Mrs. Rebecca T. Bobbitt 


Oklahoma hav 














Dear Editor: GI 
dest of wers ! a 
eee ae eee Gee eaEs I found among my zinnias last year one BA 
$2.25 ea., 3 for $6.00 (OFFER J) plant which was bearing both pure white BA 
i. ” and rosy pink blossoms. I would like to - 
se Plan your spring planting know if other gardener have had simi : 
experiences, and if so, can a simple explana- 
Colorful around these tion be offered? Bc 
° . } 
STAR ROSE money-saving combinations: Mrs. Anna Marshall Bp 
CATALOG k ‘ Indiana 
/ re ee ae Does anyone have a “simple explanation’ Be 
\ Peace. HT. Pi. Pat. 591. Golden all-ti or this? HY 
— FREE . Queen of hens. Ss asain - ; re ; _— ere $2.50 ea, f F IN 
ee Confidence. HT. Pi. Pat. 1192. Peach-toned 4 
Shows “Lady Elgin’, new I ek ee nk axis Gets saxnraell $2.25 ea. 
orange-gold Hybrid Tea rose ALL THREE ONLY $6.25 ppd. (OFFER H) Dear Editor: 
os eee eas ex- Crimson Glory. HT. Deep crimson...... ..$1.75 ea. I am so glad someone is going to publish “ 
citing varieties including Ever- Eclipse. HT. Lovely yellow................ $1.75 ea. i 2 j this part 
blooming Climbers, “Red Condesa de Sastago. HT. Red-yellow bicolor $1.50 ea. a magazine about eorene for ; = uw 
Empress” and “Golden Show- Mme. Cochet-Cochet. HT. Coppery pink. .$1.75 ea. of the country which has been negle te 
ers’’, the new, red Floribunda, ALL FOUR ONLY $5.95 ppd. (OFFER G) before. M 
‘Sumatra’, plus latest Award Mrs. E. D. Harns . 
Winners and dozens of all- Oklahoma 
tiene favorites. Detailed de- ALL STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM t 
scriptions help you choose. s 
Combination offers help you f= = = MAIL TODAY = = m@ 8) Dea Editor: - 
save. Send for yourcopy today! Star Roses Date Please send me some information on how SP 
‘ West Grove 291, Pa. Enclosed $ i to raise raspberries and ee > Te 
-. J Please send me OFFER G; OCOFFERH; fj Mrs. E. J. “s : SF 
tar Roses O OFFER J; [( Free Star Rose Catalog in full color. , : ; I1linow 8 
, a 1 For information on growing raspber- 
4 et a ee ea oe ee | ries, please turn to page 32 of this 
i Address J —__ I issue. Watch the March issue of 
The Conard-Pyle Co. Post Office State FLOWER & GARDEN for an article . 
Our 60th year cz aa Ee ee ee ee Oe on growing strawberries. , 
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AMERICA’S 
LARGEST GROWER 


OFFERS 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 


Ceasscll [ Gardens 


SPRING 15, TEXAS 


Send For Our FREE Catalog 
(62 Full Color Pictures) 





Mainstay of 
Today’s Gardens 


FREE 


$“).00 PLANT 


YOUR CHOICE 
WITH EACH $7.50 ORDER 


Ressell Cardons 


SPRING 15, TEXAS 


Send For Our FREE Catalog 
(62 Full Color Pictures) 


WHAT WE DO WANT IN DAYLILIES—Note the wide 
full petals and graceful forms of these new jewels. 


Now you can have all the daylilies you want and 
at a price everyone can afford, We only ask that 
you order them in groups at this price to enable 
us to pay for packing and shipping such heavy 
wonderful varieties. Let's quit kidding ourselves. 
let's put out less Daylilies and better ones and 
still not pay a fortune for them. Our, varieties 
have always led the polls. 


GROUP A—60c ea.—Any 15 for $7.50 


BABY TEARS. Evergreen (Russell). ROSY RED. 4” 
flower. Ht. 3¥,’. Early. 

BAGDAD. Dormant (Stout). BROWN RED. Ht. 4’. 
Mid-season. 

BELLE OF GEORGIA. Dormant PEACH. 
4” bloom. Ht. 3’. Early. 

BESS BUCHANAN. Dormant (Russell). GOLDEN BUFF. 
Rose veins. 5” Ruffled bloom. Ht. 3’. Early. 

BOUTONNIERE. Dormant (Stout), ORANGE-PEACH. 
Ht. 3’. Mid-season. 

BREEZE. Evergreen (Russell). OLD ROSE. Green 
throat. Rounded 4” bloom. Ht. 2’. Mid-season. 

ENCORE. E. (Russell). TOMATO-RED. 41,” bloom. Ht. 2'/,’. Mid-season. 

GUNSTON HALL. D. (Russell). RED. Crimson red 21,” flower. Ht. 15”. Early. 

HYPERION. Dormant (Mead). LEMON. Huge wide lemon flower. Ht. 3’. Mid. 

IN OUR TIME. D. (Russell). ROSE. Wide 6” ruffled bloom. Ht. 3’. Mid-season. 

4. T. RUSSELL. Evergreen (Russell). LEMON. | know this is one of the most 
profuse blooming lilies and surely one of the most effective in our entire 
fields. No garden could have too many of this one. Its soft red eye zone 


(Russell). 


and its 6” bloom is simply bewildering. Ht. 3’. Mid-season. 
LADY FRANCES. D. (Russell). ROSE SALMON. Ruffled petals. Ht. 3’. Mid. 
LAMARIA. E. (Russell). SCARLET-ORANGE. Fast grower. 4” bloom. Ht. 3’. 


Early-Late. 
UTTLE IMP. D. (Russell). CANARY-YELLOW. 31,” bloom. Ht. 15”. Mid-season. 
LONE STAR. Dormant (Russell). RED. Huge twisted petals. Ht. 3'4,’. Mid-season. 
MT. VERNON. D. (Russell). LEMON & CORAL ROSE. 5” bioom. Ht 2'/,’. Early. 
NEODESHA. D. (Russell). BI-COLOR. Red, yellow. 41,” bloom. Ht. 2’. Mid. 
OuR 2 Dormant (Russell). YELLOW OVERCAST ORANGE-RED. 31,” bloom. 
Ht. 2’. Early. 
RED TOKEN. Dormant (Russell). MAHOGANY RED. Purple eye. Ht. 24’. Mid. 
ROSE OF TEXAS. Dormant (Russell). ROSY RED. 5” flower. Ht. 3’. Early. 
RUSSELL'S MINUET. D. (Russ.). ROSE AND YELLOW. 41/,” bloom. Ht. 20”. Mid. 
SKYLARK. D. (Russell). LEMON. Thick texture. 4,” bloom. Ht. 4’. Mid-season. 
SPRING PARADE. D. (Russell). RASPBERRY. 4” bloom. Hf. 2’. Early. 
TEJAS. D. (Russell). RED. Circus wagon red. 4” bloom. Ht. 3¥,’. Early-Mid. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Select 10 plants from group A, 1 plant from group 
B and one plant from group C—$9.00 VALUE FOR $7.50—plus your 
choice of 1 FREE $3.00 PLANT 


ABOVE OFFERS GOOD UNTIL MARCH 1, 1957 ONLY 
Plants will be reserved for later shipment if you specify. 
Send for our FREE CATALOG (62 Full Color Pictures) 


Mid-America, February, 1957 





WHAT WE DON'T WANT IN DAYLILIES 
It does make a difference 


PLANT NOW —or as soon as your ground is 
open. Those wishing to pliant later may reserve 
theirs now for future delivery and take advan- 
tage of this offer that expires March 1, 1957. 
These varieties are proven hardy from Maine to 
California. We are shipping only heavy blooming 
size stock and if planted early will give you 
good bloom the first season and more and more 
year after year if left undisturbed. Satisfaction 
gvaranteed or your money refunded. 


GROUP B—$1.00 ea.—Any 8 for $7.50 


ATHLONE. Evergreen (Russell). ROSE. With darker 
eye, sepals yellow. Ht. 4’. May and June. 


BLACK PRINCE. Dormant (Russell). DARK RED. 
Keeps well. Ht. 3'4,’. Mid-season. 
HOWDY. Dormant (Bremken-Arm.) LEMON AND 


ORCHID. Hr. 40”. Mid-season. 
JAMAICA. Dormant (Russell). ORANGE RED. Ruf- 
fled petals. 3” bloom. Ht. 3’. Early. 

MRS. B. F. BONNER. ‘Evergreen (Russell). PALE 
LEMON. Stoys open late. Ht. 2'/,’. Early. 
MUSICAL ECHOES. Semi-Ever. (Russell). BROWN. 

Deep rose eye. Ht. 2’. June-July. 
PATSY. Dormant (Russell). RED. Dorker eye zone. Ht. 2'/,’. Mid-season. 
TEXCAPADE. Dormant (Russell). ROSE-RED. 4” flower. Ht. 18”. Early and 
Mid-season. 


GROUP C—$2.25 ea.—Any 4 for $7.50 


HEARTCROSS. Dormant (Russell). CORAL-PINK. Fast grower. 6” bloom. Ht. 3’. 
Early. 

HERBERT MORGAN. Evergreen (Russell). YELLOW. Ruffled recurved petals. Hf. 
2',’. Mid-season. 

MISS NAN. Semi-Ever (Russell). LEMON. 7” flower. Ht. 3’. Mid-season. 

SAM MOBLEY. Dormant (Russell). RED. Gold throat. 5” bloom. Ht. 2’. Mid- 
season. 

SUN DROPS. Dormant (Russell). YELLOW. 4” bloom. Hr. 20”. Very Late. 

THE HEIRESS. Dormant (Russell). WINE. Gold overlay. 4” bloom. Ht. 3’. 
Early. 


YOUR CHOICE FREE—Select one plant with each $7.50 grou ‘ach 
of these varieties a current $3.00 value. 





COLLECTOR'S ITEM. Evergreen (Russell). RED. Huge rich tomato-red. Mid- 
season. 

JEWEL RUSSELL. Evergreen (Russell). LEMON. Ruffled 8” bloom. Ht. 3’. Mid- 
season. 

JOE HOUSE. Semi-Ever. (Russell). PINK. Apple green throat. Ht. 3’. Mid- 
season. 


MURRAY RUSSELL. Dormant (Russell). VELVETY RED. Much sought after JUNIOR 
CITATION WINNER. Profuse bloomer. Ht. 2’. May-June, 


Russell Gardens e SPRING 15, TEXAS 





CD piastic pRoDuCTS 


for the Home Garden! 


A NEW CONCEPT IN GARDENING 


Developed by Prof. E. M. Emmert 


Horticultur 
y of Kentucky 


IN-THE-ROW 


PLASTIC GREENHOUSE 


Prefabricated! Ready to Use! 


PROTECTS PLANTS FROM 
BELOW FREEZING TEMPERATURES! 


Grow Vegetables, Flowers 
1-2 Months Earlier! 
Prolongs Growing Season In Fall! 


Prof. Emmert, 
Horticulture 
Dept. of Uni- 
versity of Ken- 
tucky, and visi- 
tor, inspect 
plants growing 
under plastic. 


Unprotected 
plants did not 
survive the cold 
nights. 


(Photo, courtesy 
U. of Ky. Horti- 
culture Depart- 
ment.) 


Specially made plastic cover, supported 
by wire wickets, admits warmth of sun; 
keeps out frost, wind, rain. Protects iender 
petunias, tomatoes to 25°F.; lettuce to 
10°. Start gardening 1-2 months earlier. 
Special openings prevent overheating of 
plants; close easily to seal out frost. 


Sets up quickly, easily! Re-usable! 


No. 5( 5 ft. long, 12 in. wide, 12 in. high) ......$1.95 
No. 36 (25 ft. long, 12 in. wide, 12 in. high) ...... 4.95 
We. 54 (25 ft. long, 24 in. wide, 18 in. high) 7.50 


PLASTIC MULCH 


Kills Garden Weeds Easily, Safely! 
Keeps Moisture In The Soil! 
Keeps Ground Warm On Cold Nights! 


Re-usable black polyethylene plastic film in rolls. 
Set out plants through slits in the plastic, or lay 
film down between the rows. Weeds never get a 
chance to grow! The plastic cuts off the sunlight; 
keeps soil moisture from evaporating; keeps soil 
10 to 15 degrees warmer on cold nights. 


Bean seedlings 
growing through 
slits in plastic. 
Film is 

weighted down 
with soil, 
stones. 


Saves a Whole Season‘s Work of Cultivating! 
No. 12-100 (100 ft. by 12 in. wide) $2.50 
No. 18-100 (100 ft. by 18 in. wide) . 3.50 
Ne. 36-100 (100 ft. by 36 in. wide) 


From Your Garden Supply Dealer 
OR DIRECT FROM 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1230 &. 63rd St 
Gili delet mCP ame 


key 





FOUR CORNERS 


Keeping Up to Date 
On Gardening Methods 


THERE IS a 
tremendous 
amount of mis- 
information 
about gardening. 
Much of it you 
will get from 
friends and 
neighbors; some, 
unfortunately, 
you will hear 
over the radio or TV and read in 
newspapers. This is especially true in 
connection with some of the adver- 
tisements of concerns that are more 
interested in money than in satisfied 
customers. Remember that the most 
reliable source you have of garden in- 
formation is your county agricultural 
agent, who gets his information from 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of your own state university. They 
know your local conditions and plants 
adapted to your locality. 


eastern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio State University 


As new gardening experiments are 
carried out, even the professionals 
have to change their ideas and recom- 
mendations from time to time. Despite 
these changes, many people are still 
gardening as their grandparents did. 


We might take note in passing (just 
to start an argument), that so far 
scientists have never found any con- 
nection between signs of the moon 
and the proper time to plant, sow seed 
and harvest. The condition of the soil, 
temperature, and moisture are far 
more important. 


There are those who believe that 
unless their fertilizer comes from an 
animal it is not good for plants. This 
is wonderful for the sale of bone meal, 
sheep manure, or prepared barnyard 
manures. The joke of it is that once 
the material is dissolved in the soil so 


the plants can use it, the plants can’t 
tell the difference. It is usually 
cheaper to buy commercial fertilizers 
from a chemical plant than those that 
have been produced the expensive way 
—by animal. 


Saw Dust as Humus 


Good gardeners, like good farmers, 
for years have known the value of in- 
corporating organic matter with the 
soil for better plant growth. The 
cheaper you can buy this organic mat- 
ter, the more money you will have for 
seeds and plants. There is no need to 
buy fancy treated peat. In fact, some 
of such high priced materials are so 
old that the organic matter in them is 
so broken down as to be of little, if 
any, value for improving soils. 


Saw dust is too often overlooked as 
a source of organic matter for the gar- 
den. The coarser saw dust from out- 
door saw mills is a little easier to use 
as a mulch than the very fine powdery 
saw dust from millwork finishing 
shops. In either case, unless it is well 
weathered, ample fertilizer has to be 
supplied at the same time or your 
garden will be starved while the bac- 
teria are using all the nitrogen present 
while they are decomposing the wood 
or other organic material. Now is a 
good time to start building up a sup- 
ply pile in the back corner of your 
yard to use later either as a mulch on 
top of the ground or mixed with the 
soil as you would peat moss or rotted 
leaves, to loosen and aerate it. Con- 
trary to the belief of our grandparents, 
you needn’t worry about saw dust 
making your soil acid (sour). 

Have you worried that your plants 
are not getting all the nutrients they 
need from your soil? Have you been 
told that you should supply them with 
the so-called trace elements? If 0, 
in most parts of the midwest you can 
forget about it. To begin with, most of 
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NEW AND | BEAUTIFUL 


See Our 
SPECIAL OFFER 
BELOW 


FREE COLOR 


KUNDERD’S OFFER 


Of DOUBLE 


FLOWERING 
GLADIOLUS 

Be among the first in your community to grow 
and exhibit these exquisite beauties. Something 
NEW and RARE in the GLADIOLUS family— 
orgeously colored Exotic Hybrids with double 
lowers. Developed to produce better Gladiolus for 
unusual floral arrangements for the home. You grow 
them like any Glad—little work; lots of beauty! 


Our BIG 5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER for 1957 

Order this extraordinary collection of five 
lovely NEW Double Flowering varieties to be de- 
livered at planting time. 


Offer includes one bulb from each variety. 

Sister E. Kenny—Creamy White. 

Arthur C. Koerner—Scarlet Red 

Koerner’s Memory—Light Salmon... ae 

Frills of Pink—Dork Pimk................ccsereeveees > 

Orchid Driftwood—Orchid Lavender 
Cream Throat 


Retail Catalog Valve 


You pay only 
$3.95 Postpaid 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Kunderd Gladiolus Farms 
Dept. FG-2, Goshen, Ind. 


(0 Enclosed is check or M.O. for____— 
Collections of Double Flowering Bulbs. 


i 
t 
. 
' 
Send your 1957 Color Catalog listin 
0 over 185 kinds of Glads. ” . 


Name 


Address 
City 


The most beautiful tree you 

have ever seen. Deep red 

foliage. Transplanted. Sizes from 

3 to 10 ft. tall. Bargain prices. GUARANTEED. 
Also — Moraine Locust, shrubs, evergreens, 


roses, fruits. Write 
ZILKE BROS. NURSERY 
Saroda, Michigan 


Box 65 





| 





(Continued from Page 6) 

these so-called trace elements are pres- 
ent in commercial fertilizers that you 
buy, as impurities. Secondly, unless 
your own agricultural college tells you 
that some particular trace element is 
lacking in the soil in your locality, you 
can forget it. 

It is true that in some areas like 
Florida, and the deep south, there are 
serious deficiencies, but for most of 
us, if we merely supply the three major 
elements — nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash—we will be giving our plants 
all the nutrients they need. Now is a 
good time to put in your supply of 
fertilizer for it keeps more or less in- 
definitely. There isn’t a single yard 
that can’t take a hundred pounds of 
any complete commercial fertilizer per 
year. And if your yard is larger than 


| average, you May need two or three 


times this amount. 


What’s in the Bag? 


Our state fertilizer laws protect us 


| so that by reading the label we can 
| tell the exact percentage of the three 


major elements that are in the bag. It 
really doesn’t make too much differ- 
ence which one you get as long as it 
has from four to six per cent nitrogen, 
from eight to twelve per cent phos- 
phorus, and four to eight or ten per 
cent potash. This material can be put 
on at the rate of 30 to 40 pounds per 
one thousand square feet. Don’t rush 
the season, but wait until things start 
to grow just a little bit this spring 
before putting it on. 

The use of lime in the garden is 
another controversial subject. Many of 
us living in the Midwest have soils 
that are naturally neutral or alkaline 
and need no lime, whereas the people 
who tell us that we should use it live 
where the soils are naturally acid and 
low in lime. So before you decide that 
your lawn, your vegetable garden, or 
other plants need liming, check with 
your county representative, or the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, to find 
out if you really need to. Many of 
you will be surprised to find — you 


| don’t need it. With the increasing in- 


terest in gardening, there seem to be 


| an ever-increasing number of unscru- 


pulous concerns preying on the public. 
They offer large numbers of tulip 
or gladiolus bulbs for apparently a 
very low price. When you see that 
the hundred tulip bulbs do not fill 
a cup, you realize how you have been 
taken for a sucker. 


Or when you buy that collection of 
flowering trees and shrubs offered for 
a few dollars, the trash that you often 
receive is practically worthless. As fast 
as the government and the Federal 
Trade Commission get one concern, 
another one starts up. You can’t ex- 
pect good plants for next to nothing, 
for it costs money to grow quality mate- 
rial. Before sending money to some 
of these concerns that are apparently 
giving you so much, ask your friends 
and neighbors if they have bought 
from them, find out what sort of mate- 
rial they got, and whether any of it 
lived and grew. Fortunately, garden 
magazines usually refuse this sort of 
advertising, but many newspapers, 
radio and TV stations still accept un- 
scrupulous advertisements. 


In making up your seed and plant 
orders for this coming spring, don’t 
order exactly the same things that you 
ordered last year. Try something dif- 
ferent. If you are growing marigolds 
or zinnias, try one or two new varieties 
you haven’t grown before. In _ vege- 
tables, try some new varieties, or 
maybe even some vegetables them- 
selves that you haven’t grown before, 
such as kohl-rabi, salsify, or some of 
that unusually good eating Bibb lettuce 
and oakleaf lettuce. If you think you 
don’t like squash, try butternut and 
buttercup squash. They are delicious 
either baked or fried, and besides they 
will keep all winter long in the cellar. 


Dormant Rose, Tree, 
Shrub Planting Time 


FEBRUARY IS a 
time of excited 
anticipation. 
This month a 
gradual herald- 
ing of early 
spring begins in 
the lower part 
of this region 
and steadily ad- 
vances through 
the entire area. 


For the 

southern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Robert H. Rucker 


Texas 
Technological Colleg: 


Planning: Detailed planning of ares 
of general development should be com- 
pleted by the middle of the month. 
In fact, any plan work not well in 
hand by now may very easily be 
crowded out entirely by more pressing 
programs. Detail planning means the 
actual decision necessary as to place- 
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ment, quantities, and space allotments 
for the various plants to be used this 
season. 

Planting: This is the last call for 
planting of dormant trees and shrubs. 
Growth activity will begin by the end 
of the month and later planting will 


hamper the ideal development of these | 
plants. Give the plants a chance to | 


reward you with their season’s growth 
without being stunted by late planting. 
Rose planting should begin about the 
fifteenth of the month. Great expecta- 
tions are kindled in a gardener when 
he receives his order of rose bushes 
for the season, and one can easily 
dream of the warm days ahead when 
the lush foliage, beautiful blooms and 
perfume will fill the garden. 


Steps for Successful 
Rose Planting 
1. Unpack carefully and prune away 
any broken or damaged stems or roots; 


prune plants for shape and paint the | 


end of each cane to prevent damage. 


2. Plunge the roots in water, prefer- | 


ably overnight, making sure that all 
the roots (including the bud union) 
are completely immersed. The roots 
soak up a full amount of water and 
are ready to resume growth activity. 


3. Dig a deep hole sufficiently large | 


enough to accommodat. all roots with- 
out crowding. 

4. For each rose bush, add one gallon 
of peat moss and one teacup of cotton- 
seed meal in the hole and mix thor- 
oughly by digging in sides and/or 
bottom of hole. 

5. Plant bush with roots extending 
downward and pack soil securely 


around bush for about two-thirds of 


the depth. 

6. Fill the hole with water and pull 
in more topsoil around and upon the 
bush into a mound up to 12 inches in 
height. This mound will prevent de- 
hydration of the canes which is caused 
by frequent high winds in this region 
and also will protect the new plants 
from undue cold weather that may 
occur for the next few weeks. 

7. After growth begins, gradually 
work the mounds away and carry on 
regular maintenance. 

For general planting activities the 
above procedure is recommended for 
all deciduous trees and shrubs (those 
that lose their leaves during the dor- 
mant season). For a general all-pur- 
pose fertilizer, cottonseed meal cannot 
be surpassed. Other fertilizers may 
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ei Queen of Queens 


among the golden bells 


DF WEG Ge lor “Ye 


Masses of sparkling lemon yellow ie fe the branches at = of 
spring and literally bend them to the ground. Infinitely more colorful and 
lovely than Forsythias commonly seen. 


a 


Welcome Spring with Spring Glory. See illustration and description of this 
magnificent flowering shrub elsewhere in this issue. Special this ad only! 


Strong, well-branched 

field grown 18” plants. 

All sent postpaid. Supply 

limited. Order today! POSTPAID 


You must be delighted with our plants or your money back. 


P.S. Be sure and visit our PLANT LAND when driving in this area. Located 50 miles north of 
St. Louis in the scenic Mississippi River Hills. We have thousands and thousands of landscape 
plants for your inspection and you are most welcome to browse around. A postcard will bring 
our catalog. 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY highway 79, cleberry, Missouri 


Glorious Climbing Beauty 


CLEMATIS — 


This large-flowering perennial vine is highly 

prized by all gardeners who know it, as a 

beautiful background and to climb on trellis, 

fence, or porch. Our famous ‘President’ col- 

a includes 3 named varieties, one each * 

in red, blue and white flowers. All 3 healthy 

vines only $5.38 postpaid. Check with alan Christmas Rose 

Satisfaction guaranteed by World's Largest A hardy garden perennial that blooms in 

Clematis Growers. Winter! Amazing, delicate, white blos- 
FREE Color folder. soms defy Winter cold and snow. See 

other rare, and popular flowers, trees, 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, INC. shrubs and fruits in our BIG, COLORFUL, 4 @>FREE 


1957 NURSERY CATALOG. Guaranteed 
Dept. FG-2 Fairport, N. Y. merchandise. Our 108th Year. BOOK 


Spring Hill Nurseries, Dept. £.3] Tipp City, Ohio 


Lee 


Mail a postcard today for FREE illustrated 
CATALOG. 48 pages of money-saving GROWER- 
To-You offers. Fruits, Grapes, Ornamentals, 
Roses, Shade Trees, anything you want — 
shown in full natural color. Every plant 
GUARANTEED hardy, disease-resistant. You 
get the best and SAVE by buying direct. Mail 
the coupon today for your FREE catalog. 





NEOSHO NURSERIES COMPANY 
Send me FREE your new 286 Spring St., Neosho, Mo. 


catalog with HUNDREDS 
of Special Offers. CO 





PARK’S “SURE-FIRE” 
SEED STARTER SET 


FOR 
QUICK, 

B EASY, 
~*~ CERTAIN, 
Gua PESULTS 


Here is an inexpensive Seed Starter Set that will 
enable you to grow the most difficult seeds. We 
use and recommend these materials and containers 
ourselves. Complete instructions included. 


Six 712 x Si Jiffy Seed Fiats 

Milled Sphagnum Moss and Plant | ‘food...... 
Heating Cable for bottom heat. 

12 labels and 1 pencil... 

SO Jiffy Pots, 24%” siz . 
Gardeners Handbook ona. Instructions 


Value... 


Entire Kit, postpaid for only sly $33 


Write today for your “Sure-Fire’’ Kit. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 62, S. C. 


Tell your friends about 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America 


48 Page FREE 


Contains more dahlia information than 
any other catalog published. We grow 


over 1,000 varieties 600 of which are | 


listed, with many at reduced prices. 


Outstanding Introductions and most of the varieties | 
recommended in the article in this issue are offered | 


along with complete cultural instructions. 4 
pages are devoted to CHRYSANTHEMUMS for your 
arden. Over 130 of the finest Outdoor Mums are 
isted, including many of the most recent Introduc- 
tions, Standards, Decoratives, Spoons and novelty 
Spiders that do well in garden culture. 


CATALOG READY IN FEBRUARY 


DAHLIADEL T 


W. W. Maytrott, Vineland, N. J. 


LOVELY GLOXINIAS 


RGE POST 
BU LBS $1 PAID 


One each—six colors. Limit twelve bulbs 
per customer. 


LLOYD’S GARDENS Gisdstone, Oregon 


LET US KNOW IF YOU’RE MOVING 


@ Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
@ State both your old and new address 
@ Address your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

Mid-America Building 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 











(Continued from Page 9) 
have to be resorted to, especially if 
your soil is deficient in any particular 
nutrient. 


Soil Preparation: If this important 
job has not yet been done, by all means 
do it now. Get the planting areas for 
the seasonal color plants ready. Scatter 
a balanced fertilizer (5-10-5, cotton- 
seed meal) and sulfur at the rate of 
four pounds each per square feet of 
bed area and spade it in as deep as 
possible — then wet down. A light 
mulch of rotted barnyard manure over 
the shrub beds now will give a good 
supply of nitrogen for spring growth. 


Pruning: Any corrective pruning 
should be finished this month. Re- 
member to paint all wounds over one 
inch in diameter with a pliable water- 
proof paint. This prevents drying out 
and checking of the wood and result- 
ant decay and also prevents the en- 
trance of disease or insects. Do not 
prune the early flowering shrubs such 
as forsythia, lilac, spirea, quince, cur- 
rant, red bud, peach, etc., until after 
flowering as any material removed 
now will reduce the number of flow- 
ers. Prune these after flowering to en- 
courage new growth for blooms next 
year. This is the month to do shearing 


| or pruning of evergreens as they are 


usually unsightly after this operation, 
but with the beginning of new growth, 
they are unsightly for a shorter period 
of time. 

Prune the flowering shrubs that bear 
their blooms on new wood—like al- 
thea, vitex, crape myrtle, and buddleia 
—this will stimulate flower produc- 
tion. Whatever pruning you do, espe- 
cially on your shade trees, be sure you 
know what you are doing—or call a 
recognized tree surgeon. Do not 
butcher your trees or allow inexperi- 
enced “tree surgeons” to do so. Ir- 
reparable damage can be done and 
often results in the death of the tree. 

Birds: Repair and paint the bird 
houses early and get ready for new 
tenants. Birds do not care for the 
smell of paint, so allow time enough 
for the smell to weather out. Avoid 
the use of metal on bird houses or 
feeding stations—it reflects light and 
is also noisy, both of which will scare 
birds. Remember, they are extremely 
wary and are easily frightened away, 
never to return. Encourage your 
youngsters to provide and care for the 
facilities for the birds. They will very 
soon become “bird-watchers,” giving 


them a wholesome pastime and in- 
valuable training in conservation and 
nature study. 

February is the month to bring in 
potted tulips, daffodils and other bulbs 
and start them to growing. Keep in a 
fairly cool place until the foliage turns 
green and then keep the temperatures 
under 60 degrees until the buds form. 
This will prevent ungainly growth or 
“leggy” stems. Feed with liquid 
manure after the foliage turns green 
to improve the overall quality of the 
blooms. This feeding gives intensity 
of color and beautiful substance to 
the petals as well as increasing the 
size of bloom. 

On those few days of inclement 
weather, re-work the house plants. For 
those plants that have spindled, or 
“leggy” growth, due to lack of sun- 
shine or crowded conditions, pinch 
back to stimulate new growth and 
bloom. Take out a little of the top 
soil in the pot and replace with fresh 
garden soil. Feed lightly with liquid 
manure or a dissolved commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

Divide or make cuttings of the 
plants that have spent the winter in- 
doors and will soon be planted in the 
garden border — such as geraniums, 
coleus, hibiscus, Jacob’s coat, etc. Pre- 
pare the potted plants for a return to 
“garden duty” during the summer 
months. Many such plants provide a 
point of accent or spot of color in a 
garden or patio design. 

Annuals: February plantings of 
larkspur, sweet peas, stock, cornflower 
and poppies will give good results. 
Throughout most of this region pansy 
plants can be transplanted during Feb- 
ruary and will give color until mid- 
June. As soon as they are established, 
mulch with two inches of well-rotted 
cow manure, or feed with a balanced 
fertilizer and mulch with a material 
to prevent undue drying out. 

Spring Bulbs: These happy harbin- 
gers of spring begin popping through 
the soil and some of the early ones 
may flower during the latter part of 
the month. Keep the soil where these 
are developing clear of debris, espe- 
cially winter mulches that have not 
decayed, and dust lightly with a fungi- 
cide to prevent disease damage. Light 
feeding with liquid manure and heavy 
watering will increase the length of 
stem and quality of bloom. 

Lawns: Top-dressings of lawns may 
be started in the lower part of this 
region and continued throughout the 
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region next month. This top-dressing 
is to correct uneven areas and washes 
that may have occurred during the 
winter. Mow the grass short in order 
to work the soil or compost well into 
the stolons of the grass. This is not a 
growth stimulant, but a mechanical 
operation to improve the grade surface 
of the lawn which will make for easier 
mowing and more level lawn areas. 

Vegetables: In this region the early 
garden is usually a better bet. The 
early vegetables may be started this 
month — the cole crops (cabbage, 
broccoli, etc.) — onion sets, mustard, 
lettuce, chard, spinach, English peas 
and turnips. Begin seed of tomatoes, 
eggplants and peppers in hot bed, cold 
frame, or sunny window in order to 
have plants ready as soon as weather 
permits the planting of these “warm 
weather” crops. Plan the planting of 
your vegetables according to your 
family needs and wishes. Plant accord- 
ing to the amounts needed. A very 
decorative planting of vegetables is 
possible, especially as a kitchen gar- 
den, and will have both a functional 
value and esthetic appeal. Include 
some of the herbs in this garden for 
interesting foliage (for arrangements) 
and a source of culinary flavorings. Be 
on the lookout for the All-America 
selections in vegetables and try some 
this season. 


Have Plans Made 
Before Planting Begins 


SprinG 1s _ the 
most important 
planting time 
here in the west, 
and nurserymen 
are hard pressed 
for time to fill high plains states 
orders. It really . aes 
gives them a 
break if you send 
your order in 
early. You may be disappointed if 
your order is a last minute one. Often 
choicest items will be sold out and you 
will have to make second choices, or 
wait for another planting season to 
secure those special plants you want. 

Do your landscape planning in a 
leisurely manner. Don’t wait until the 
tush of spring to have your yard plan 
ready. Today, the emphasis in land- 
scape design is on developing areas 
for living. A useful, liveable and 

(Please turn page }) 
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western and 


Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 





Chrysanthemums 


It costs so very little... 
to get the very best 


GRAND MERE 
NURSERIES 


Route No. 4, Box 98, Niles, Michigan 


A post card inquiry will bring 
you our 1957 catalog in Feb. 





Pat. No. 1314 


ALSO NEW FROM P&D 
“AMY” (Pat. No. 1455) 

Satin-pink floribunda, $2.00 ea., 3 for $5.75 
“THE DUKE”’ (Pot. No. 1522) 

Red-gold bicolor tea, $2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 


(A) 1 of each for... .$6.25 
(B) 2 of each for. ..$12.50 
(C) 3 of each for...$18.75 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
SAVE 


PETERSON & DERING, Scappoose, Oregon OFFER A 
Send me at the proper planting time. 

AMY ($2 each, 3 for $5.75) 

THE DUKE ($2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60) 


BURNABY ($2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60) 


Enclosed is $. Send POSTPAID. 


Name 
Address. 
EE 
(C0 Send new P&D Catalog, too. 


I 
l 
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OFFER B 


OFFER C 


i 

! 
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UNUSUAL GLADS 


Out of-the-ordinary varieties, including 
sensational green glads. As a glad spe- 
cialist, I offer the largest list of any 
grower—350 varieties including 40 new 
introductions. 


All types — giants, miniatures, ruffled, 


etc.—the best gathered from America’s 
leading hybridizers. All described, many 
pictured in color, in my 1957 catalog. 
The biggest and most complete glad cat- 
alog published. Mail me your name and 
address and 10c for your copy. 

Elmer Gove, Gladiolus Specialist 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Box M-2 Burlington, Vermont 


One of the most exciting new roses 
in many years, this huge yellow rose 
has been taking show after show 
with international honors! Winner, 
Gold Medal in England; Sweep- 
stakes in Canada; Silver Medal at 
International Rose Test Gardens, 
Portland, Oregon; First Place, many 
other shows. Highly rated at 8.6 by 
ARS. Huge 4” to 6” blooms of em- 
pire yellow, classic form, sturdy 
stems and growth habit. Order yours 
$2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 
Leading Rose Dealers Sell P&D Roses 


today. 


7 


ROSE GROWERS 
SCAPPOOSE 


OREGON 





Oregon's Best Source of Good Roses 





THEMUM 
CATALOG 


Write for our 1957 Cat- 
alog listing 600 varie- 
ties of Chrysanthemums 
and Carnations. New 
introductions and im- 
ports, Spiders, Exhibi- 
tions, Hardy Garden 
Varieties, Cascades, etc., 
colorfully illustrated. 


SUNNYSLOPE GARDENS 


8650 Huntington Drive San Gabriel, Calif. 


RUFFLED 
GLAS 


The new Gladiolus are 
tops in beauty! Their 
lovely colors are often 
accented by gorgeously 
frilled or ruffled florets. 
We have the 1957 All- 
America award winning 
glads, CARIBBEAN 
and MAYTIME. 


Send 10c for our new 
Catalog describing the best 
in modern glads. 


WINSTON ROBERTS 
Bex 2772-A, Boise, Idaho 


Qo ROOTS $]00 


SUMMER FLOWERING 
HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 


Easy to Grow, Bloom 1957 
SUNSET COLORS 


FLOWERING 
SIZE ROOTS 


FOS 


Plant as early as possible for the finest blooms 
in 1957. Spectacular blaze of color in your garden 
from May ret August. These are hardy 
hybrids, not the old species, but as easy to grow 
for better blooms. lightful as fragrant cut 
flowers. Sun or partial shade; grow to 4 ft. 


FOR $1 and this ad . . . One each, Gold, Red, 
Lemon, Chartreuse, Orange, Rose Pink. 
SPECIAL FOR $2... 12 daylilies, two each 
of above, PLUS a plant of new red and gold 
hemerocallis. Double orders allowed. 
Immediate delivery. For each $1 worth, send 
10¢ to help cover shipping; or shipped ¢.0.D. 
Sorry, no shipments to Canada or Denver west. 
ROCKNOLL NURSERY Dept. FG Morrow, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
beautiful yard does not come as a re- 
sult of last minute planning, hap- 
hazard planting and random place- 
ment of garden structures. 


Careful landscape planning is the 


| result of studying the needs and wants 
| of the entire family, putting it down 
| on paper, studying it thoroughly from 
all angles, making alternative plans 
'and then coming up with the best 
| compromise and solution to all the 
| problems. A plan on paper can be 
| changed readily — but it’s very hard 
| and costly to make those changes 
| after the home grounds are planted— 


after the plants are put in and the 
structural items built. 


Mistakes = Profit 


Profit by the mistakes of others. 


| Visit other places where the landscape 


job seems to be very pleasing and 
workable. Take note of the plants that 
are doing well in the vicinity. Join a 


garden club in your community. 


Others will be willing to share ideas 
with you—perhaps many that can be 
used in your own place. 

Start your garden planning now! 

It is important to check bulbs and 
roots stored last fall if you have not 
already done so. Remove any that 
may show disease or rot that may in- 
fect other bulbs and might possibly 
cause loss of the entire lot. Dahlia 
tubers are very susceptible to drying. 
Perhaps the medium in which they 
are stored needs some additional 
moisture. It is important to retain 
plumpness and vitality in the dahlia 
tubers to ensure the best crop of 
flowers this summer. 

It is a good idea to examine gladi- 
olus corms to see how they are faring 
through the winter. If they seem to be 
shrinking unduly, storage tempera- 
tures may be too high. It is good to 
keep the storage temperature between 
35 and 45 degrees if possible, although 
they can be stored at temperatures up 
to 55 degrees. Make sure the corms 
are not piled too deeply in their stor- 
age trays or other containers. Do not 
keep the corms in airtight containers. 

By this time, the old corms and 
roots should have been removed from 
the new gladiolus corms. If the corms 
were not dusted with DDT last fall, 
it's a good idea to give them a light 
dusting with this insecticide now. This 
will help keep the thrips population 
to a minimum. If thrips multiply 
rapidly in storage, they may cause 


serious injury to the corm and to the 
newly forming root initials and buds, 
A three, five or ten per cent DDT 
dust is satisfactory. 

Some of the slowest growing bed. 
ding plants are started as early a 
February. Pansies, salvia and lobelia 
may be started during the month to 
ensure blooms for early spring and 
summer. It is best to delay starting 
many of the other bedding plants for 
another month or two. There is a 
tendency on the part of many amateur 
(or over-anxious experts!) to start 
these plants earlier than necessary. No 
advantage is gained by doing this, and 
quite often the plants are weakened 
and stunted before planting time 
comes around in the spring. 


Start Geraniums 

Start cuttings of geraniums now, 9 
that young, well rooted plants will be 
available for spring bedding. Cuttings 
can be rooted in sand, vermiculite, or 
any other commonly used. rooting 
medium. Transplant the rooted cut- 
tings to pots or bands as soon as young 
roots are formed. Do not transplant 
the geranium plants into too rich a 
soil, or you may have trouble with 
black basal rot. 

A small greenhouse is a wonderful 
asset for growing bedding plants. 
However, many gardeners get by, by 
starting their seeds and cuttings ina 
bright window in the home and later 
transferring them to an electric cable- 
heated frame. 

The use of polyethylene film in 
place of glass for greenhouses and 
frames will undoubtedly renew inter- 
est among amateurs in growing their 
own bedding plants. A greenhous 
can be covered with polyethylene at 
a fraction of the cost of glass. Except 
for the need of replacing the poly- 
ethylene at least every other year, it 
has a number of advantages ove! 
glass. Polyethylene permits the entry 
of ultra-violet light much better than 
glass, and thus ensures stronger plant 
growth. It is apt to stand up better in 
a hail storm than glass, and is much 
cheaper to replace. A double thicknes 
of polyethylene is often recommended 

Check winter mulches and see that 
they are not blown away by strong 
winds. Mulches will stay intact i 
chicken wire is laid over them. The 
wire can be held down with small 
boulders as weights, or hooked into 
the ground or snow with wire o 
wooden fasteners. It is not always the 
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extreme cold that causes winter injury 
in plants, but a few early warm spells 
in late winter that cause plants to 
break dormancy. The exposed plants 
succumb to later periods of cold 
weather. Plants tucked away for the 
winter in suitable mulch covers are 
not so subject to extreme fluctuations 
in temperatures during the winter 
months, and early spring, and thus 
survive better. 





Preparing, Repairing, 
Planning and Ordering 









FEBRUARY IS 
an exceedingly 
trying month for 





the home gar- 
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him inactive as 

far as doing any actual gardening is 
concerned and he knows that there 
will be many weeks before the earth 
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ful § can be turned, seeds sown and plants 
its. | set out in garden beds. He must be 
hy @ content to speculate, plan and prepare 
naf for the coming season. 
ater February is a good month to get set 
ble- for the gardening season. Now, rather 
than when the season begins is the 
in ® time to check over garden supplies, 
and ® seeds, tools and equipment. Tools 
ter: should be examined for needed re- 
heir ® pairs, sharpening and the possibilities 
muse Of replacements with new ones. Power 
> at equipment should be gone over to be 
cept sure that it is in good working order. 
oly § Overhauling can be done leisurely 
r, it and with a certain amount of pleasure 
ovet # Which would be absent if it is put off 
ntry @ until the time comes when tools and 
han § quipment are actually needed to do 
lant garden work in spring. 
ar in These last few weeks of winter 
auch # should be devoted to reading and 
cnes § studying plant culture and gardening 
ded. § practices. This can be almost as great 
that 2 pleasure as active gardening itself. 
rong @ Although it is true that we learn more 
ct if about gardening through actual ex- 
The Perience, there is none the less much 
small @ ‘ec be learned from magazines, books 
into 2nd other publications. Many mis- 
e off ‘akes and negative experiences may 
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NO RUST NO PAINT 


ALUMINUM 
enhouse 


ORLYT...completely prefabricated, so you can Build it Your- 
self. Dozens of sizes and styles to choose from... free-standing 
and lean-to models. Prices start at only $350! Large Aluminum 
ORLYT pictured below only $1345 ... or less than $45 a month 
on No Money Down, Convenient Payment Plan. And—all in- 
stallation and accessory costs can be budgeted, too! 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 38-27 


ooeeeeee 


eeocecooooee?® 


OO ee 


Irvington, N.Y. * Des Plaines, Hl. 








Colorful berries for your wintertime garden 


PYRACANTHA 


does grow in the NORTH 


FALL AND WINTER COLOR in your 
garden will be greatly enriched if you 
can find space for one or several pyra- 
cantha shrubs. Their orange berries, 
green persistent leaves, and large bulk 
leave little to be desired in the way of 
a winter interest shrub. 

If your home is located south of a 
line drawn through the southern third 
of Michigan and west around the 
southern tip of Lake Michigan 
through Illinois, and then diagonally 
southwest to the southeastern border 
of Colorado, you should be able to 
grow fruiting specimens of pyra- 
cantha. 

If you are familiar with the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture hardiness 
map of the United States, the area 
mentioned above would be in the 


southern tip of zone IV. Actually this 




















by H. R. Kemmerer, Illinois 


cantha territory. 


line is quite a bit farther north than 
zones VI and VII which most refer- 
ences give as the recommended zones 
for pyracantha. 

The Morton Arboretum at Lisle, 
Illinois, which is just west of Chicago, 
classifies pyracantha as a semi-ever- 
green and does not consider it too re- 
liable. However, at Homewood which 
is 25 miles south of Chicago, two 
fruit-bearing specimens used in a 
foundation planting with a southern 
exposure have survived more than ten 
winters. There is also a plant growing 
at Geneseo, Illinois, which has done 
well for the last three years. Pyra- 
cantha also does well around Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Because the area suggested for 
growing pyracantha is farther north 
than normally recommended, you 





















































grow. 











Pyracantha berries laden with snow. 
This specimen of the variety coccinea 
lalandi has endured several winters in 
Kansas, on the northern fringe of pyra- 


Shaded area shows the 
part of Mid-America 
where pyracantha will 








should exercise care in planning a 
well-adapted location for your plants. 
You also will want to be sure to select 
a hardy variety. 


Two Hardy Varieties 

A variety of the scarlet firethorn 
known as Laland firethorn, Pyra- 
cantha coccinea lalandi, is most com- 
monly planted in Illinois because it is 
hardier than Pyracantha coccinea. 
Another variety which is even more 
hardy than the Laland is Royal Fire- 
thorn, Pyracanth. coccinea royali. It 
is available from several nurseries, 
but is not as common as the Laland 
variety. 

Naturally it is best to try to buy 
pyracantha from local nurseries if pos- 
sible. However, since pyracantha 
grown in the north requires more 
exacting conditions than would be 
found in a nursery row, you may find 
it necessary to obtain plants from 
nurseries south of your home. 

When you buy pyracantha plants, 
get them for early spring planting, 
and be sure that the roots are dug 
with a ball of soil attached. If the 
plants are small, they should be in 
pots or cans. There is no objection to 
using small plants. As a matter of fact, 
the deep-going, finely fibrous root 
system of pyracantha enables small 
potted plants to survive better and to 
become established and grow faster 
than large, balled and burlapped 
specimens. It is not uncommon for é 
balled and burlapped plant to fail to 
develop much new growth for two or 
three years after it has been trans- 
planted. 

Pyracantha will grow in sun or 
shade and in most well-drained gar- 
den soils. It does tolerate drouth. If 
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you live in the North, you should try 
to locate the plant on the east or south 


side of a building or other feature 


which will give it protection from the 
cold winter winds. Plants on the south 
side of your house should have partial 
shade to break the full intensity of the 


hot, late winter sun. The branches of | 
a shade tree will provide the needed | 


protection. 


Hardiness Increases 
The hardiness of pyracantha in- 


creases with its age. The first two years | 


after planting are usually the most 


trying. Chances of survival can be | 


greatly increased during the plant’s 


early life if a mulch of ground corn | 


cobs, peat moss, or other suitable ma- 


terial is placed around the roots in | 


late fall. A light mulch of straw, ever- 
green boughs, or other fluffy material 


placed around the foliage in early De- | 


cember will also reduce winter injury. 
A wire screen can be used to hold the 
material in place around the foliage 
of the plants. 


In the north when hardiness may 
be a question, mulching of the roots 
and foliage can be done even on large 
plants. The evergreen foliage effect 
would, of course, be hidden but the 
orange berries in the fall and green 
foliage until December will give you 
lots of color. 


Pyracantha is a massive shrub. Its | 


width is usually greater than its height 


which will vary from four feet in its | 


limit to ten feet 
south. The branches, which are armed 
with thorns, assume an irregular out- 
line and create a dense growing habit. 
The glossy dark green leaves are of 
average size giving a medium texture 
to the plant. Because the foliage is 
persistent the texture remains the 
same, year around. 

In addition to the evergreen foliage, 
pyracantha has white flowers which 
are produced in many-flowered clus- 
ters in late spring. The fruit is orange 
or scarlet depending on the species. It 


northern 


matures in early fall and persists into | 


the winter. 


Use pyracantha as a foundation 


farther | 


“Wonderful 
for 
shortcake 
or 


preserves!” 
HENRY FIELD 


HUSKY for 
PLANTS # only 
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Q@Q| You know! 


POSTPAID 


America’s Favorite June-Bearer at Almost Half-Price! 


To win new friends, 
Henry Field’s offers you 
Senator Dunlap, by far 
America’s most popular 
June-bearing strawberry, 
at almost half its usual 
price. 

Just 50 plants, growing 
in a garden space no larg- 
er than a blanket, produce 
up to 50 quarts or more 
of fruit first year after 
planting. Bear midseason. 
Root deeply. Grow well 
anywhere, but particularly 


good for dry areas; the 
“champ” for withstanding 
drouth. 


Fruits are bright red, 
smooth and firm, with full 
strawberry flavor. Ideal for 
jams, preserves and freez- 
ing—simply mouth-water- 
ing eaten fresh, with cream 
or on shortcake. 


We ship you our regu- 
lar, healthy, husky plants, 
indexed virus free by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Peseeesre see9eeeqe eee 8888 4; 


Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co. 
7846 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


Send me 


thisisavalue! ! 


R 
oy, 





—_______Senator Dunlap Straw- 
berry Plants (@ 50 for $1.00, postpaid to 


plant or in almost any other situation 
my door). | enclose $. 


where a narrowleaf evergreen might 
be placed. As a foundation plant, | 
pyracantha is good for the corners of 
a two-story symmetrical home. It also | 
is ideal for giving a lived in setting to | 
4 one-story home. This is especially | 
true if it is placed about five feet from 
(Please turn page ) 
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Plants Arrive Fresh 
Because VIGOR sealed! 


Your plants will be sent 

you VIGOR sealed—a 

special wrap that retains 

moisture, yet allows 
. plants to “breathe”. 





(Plants shipped at proper planting time; 8 
backed by our regular money-back catalog & 
guarantee. Catalog No. B4222XN.) : 
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the finest standard 
varieties. All sizes from the tiny poms and 
enchanting miniatures to the sensational giants 
in a wide range of prices. Our 27 years serv- 
ing the really discriminating exhibitors and 
fanciers is your cue to highest quality. 


DAHLIA BLUE BOOK 


The most popular catalog devoted exclusively 
to dahlias. 64 pages with comprehensive de- 
scriptions and over 100 illustrations, ~1p-to- 
date cultural directions, and much helpful in- 
formation for beginner or advanced grower. 
It's free. Send name and address NOW for 
your copy. 


ROCKY RIVER DAHLIA GARDENS 


Dept. K, East River Rd., Columbia Station, Ohio 
Largest growers of exhibition dablias in the mid-west 


BEI) 


~ AMERICA 


APPLEBLOSSOM—tall, early, sparkling 


ALL 


white; appleblossom halo. 


CARIBBEAN —first ruffled blue; deeper 


throat, extremely fancy. 


\ Nowele 


Please send me the following: 





bulbs, Appleblossom 
bulbs, Caribbean 
¥ : bulbs, Maytime 

‘I bulbs, Royal Stewart 


Get bushels from few plants! 


ALL-HYBRID 


VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


Grow bigger, better vegetables 
in your roy two garden. From 
the nation's leading hybridizers 

= come new hybrid tomatoes, on- 
ions, cucumbers, squash, water- 
melon, sweet corn, peppers, egg- 
plant, popcorn and asparagus 
with hybrid vigor, disease resis- 
tance. Read all about new hy- 
brids, flowers, fruits, field seeds, 
in new catalog. 


Write for FREE CATALOG! 


FARMER SEED nursery 


48 E. 17th Faribault, Minn. 


presents 
phmericads 
Wost Seautiful 
Glad Catalogue 


features 


@ THE BEST NEW GLADS 
@ OVER 50 IN COLOR 


@ 39 LIVING PICTURES BY 
CARL STARKER 


@ MONEY SAVING 
OFFERS 


@ 48 EXCITING PAGES 


SEND 
NOW! 
Only 25c 


pee eS Rye y, “ 
ee 


oe \ 
a gts \ 
' i 


(50c deductible from 
first catalog order) 


GLADS 


MAYTIME—fresh pure pink—10-12 open 
at once. 

ROYAL STEWART—1tall, formal, many- 
open red; grand champion winner. 


12 large bulbs for 


$5 


(12 bulbs of one variety or 
any combination of the 4 
varieties) 


. . . America’s Most Beautiful Glad Catalogue, 25c. 


Name_ 


(Catalogue free with above order.) 





Address 





Cc 


NOWETA 


Box 98, St. Charles, Minn. 


State 


GARDENS 


Zone- 


“Home of the All-America’s, Appleblossom, Caribbean and Maytime” 
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the corner. Because it is bulky, you 
would not want to place it directly 
at the corner of a low home. 

Scattering several pyracantha shrubs 
in your shrubbery border is a good 
way to give some winter interest to 
your garden. Also, if you want a per- 
manent low screen, you can _ plant 
pyracantha shrubs in a row. Their 


| dense growth habit is ideal for screen- 


ing and almost eliminates the need for 
pruning shears. Usually all that js 
necessary is to cut off an occasional 
shoot that grows away from the rest 


| of the plant. Severe pruning would 


naturally reduce the fruit effect. 

If you are interested in training 
plants, you can have fun with pyra- 
cantha. It lends itself very nicely to 
espalier treatment. However, espal- 
iered plants are probably not as hardy 
as plants allowed to grow in regular 
shrub form. Espalier and upright 
forms are now being offered in the 
nursery trade. 

Pyracantha shrubs can be used as 
specimen plants and they will also 
help increase bird life around your 


| home. The berries are relished by 


robins going south for the winter. 


| There are no serious pests or diseases 


that bother pyracantha. It is suscepti- 
ble to fire blight, but plants in Illinois 
(where the disease is quite prevalent) 
have not been noticeably affected. ¢ 


Want a pretty, inexpensive vine for 
your window garden? Go to the gre 
cery, select a sweet potato showing 
signs of sprouting. Insert one end 
it in a small-mouthed glass of water 
and place it gn a sunny window. Be 
fore long, you'll have a handsome, 
fast-growing vine. When you tire 
it, just toss it into the compost heap. 
—Myrna Skrentny, Kentucky. 


Editor’s note: If you have a JUST FOR 
FUN trick, send it to us. We will pay? 
dollar for every idea published. Thes 
ideas cannot be acknowledged or tt 
turned. 
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the new 


All-America GLADIOLUS 


Tue very First All-America Gladi- 
olus Selections were announced last 
spring. They are the outstanding clear 
light red ‘Royal Stewart’ and the ex- 
quisitely tailored ‘Appleblossom’ of 
snowy white with edges of cool rose- 
pink. 

The 1957 selections add ‘Carib- 
bean’, the first and only distinctly ruf- 
fled light blue and it has a striking 
rich violet throat embellished with a 
small cream spear. The other is ‘May- 
time’, ruffled and glowing with a 
satiny sheen on its rich rose-pink 
petals and large white throat. 

This entrancing quartet, for the 
first time in glad history, brings the 
finest new varieties to everybody’s 
garden at a price the average gar- 
dener can afford. Heretofore, new 
glads have usually been offered at $5 
to $25 and have gone as high as $1000 
per corm. Within five to ten years, if 
they lasted that long (but few do), 
the price came down to the gardener’s 
level and interest. But, by then, even 
the leaders were usually superseded by 
superior new introductions. 

Hundreds of new seedling varieties 
are produced each year as glads get 
better and better. How were the seeds- 
men, garden centers, or bulb growers 
themselves to know which varieties 
were leaders for the future and were 
the ones to increase for eventual gen- 
eral sale? 


by W. Ray Hastings 


All-America Gladiolus Selections 
started testing promising new seed- 
lings in 1953, in 30 trial grounds 
across America and southern Canada. 
From Minnesota south across the 
plains to Texas, Vermont to Florida, 
Vancouver to San Diego, seaside to 
the mountains, sand to clay and dry 
to wet, these new entries must show 
their merits from planting to bulb 
harvest. Only the very outstanding 
ones have award consideration. Four 
have now been chosen from the many 
entries of three trial years. 

This thorough testing is done 
through the cooperation of the lead- 
ing growers and breeders. Single firms 
or small groups of firms could not at- 
tempt it. Stocks of the winners are in- 
creased to the limit for co-introduc- 
tion by reliable dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Each bulb offered is bagged and 
sealed in an AAGS plastic wrapper 
with its variety name, patent notice 
and simple cultural directions. Only 
large, plump, full-blooming size, dis- 
ease-free bulbs are so certified. 

We mention price of these bulbs 
only because that is perhaps the 
greatest accomplishment brought 
about since modern glad _ varieties 
have been created. The recommended 
price is 50 cents, a dozen for $5 or 
$1.75 for a collection of the four. 
Dealers cannot afford to sell at less; 























These are the four 
All-America Gladi- 
olus Selections to 
date: (left to 


























right) ‘Appleblos- 
som’ (1956), ‘Royal 
Stewart’ (1956), 
‘Maytime’ (1957), 














‘Caribbean’ 
(1957). 












































they can hardly get away with more. 

‘Caribbean’ is the rare light blue 
with extreme vigor seldom found in 
bluish glads. Its North American 
Gladiolus Council show classification 
is 376. The blue tones of this novelty 
are strikingly enhanced by a deep 
violet throat and a small cream spear. 
‘Caribbean’ opens from nine to 11 
precisely styled florets at a time in 
formal, double-row placement. It is 
the first distinctly ruffled blue-violet 
glad. It is early, blooming in 70 days. 

‘Maytime’ is the charmer. Graceful- 
ly ruffled deep pink, it has distinguish- 
ing large white throats. We love ‘May- 
time’ for its long ribbon of color, for 
the taffeta sheen of its petals, for its 
ease of growth. Spikes rise to over five 
feet and readily open eight to ten 
florets at a time in about 70 days from 
planting. Florets measure five inches 
across. Its show classification is 442. 
With the gay freshness of May 
flowers, ‘Maytime’ is ideal for cutting 
or exhibition, a charmer for the home 
garden. 

‘Appleblossom’ is the ladies’ choice 
for its delicacy of coloring. Snowy 
white, it has a touch of cream in the 
throat and an exquisite flush of cool 
rose pink at petal edges. Eight or ten 
trimly tailored florets of about five 
inches width and of very lasting sub- 
stance will open at a time. The spikes 
reach five feet tall. This vigorous, easy 
grower is a great performer with only 
average culture. Its show classification 
is 460. 

‘Royal Stewart’ must at least be the 
men’s choice. It may well become the 
world’s most popular glad. A bright 
light red, it frequently shows 12 big 
five-inch flowers open at one time. 
Starting an easy winner for its origi- 
nator as the best unnamed seedling at 
big gladiolus shows, it started in 1956 
its string of grand championships with 
top trophies over all competition. Its 
show classification is 450. ‘Royal 
Stewart’ gives consistently fine per- 
formance with rich green foliage on 
stocky plants up to five feet high. 
Spikes are straight and strong. The 
big florets are lightly ruffled and of 
long-lasting substance. * 
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. are wonderful! 


Anyone can grow prize winning beauties 
by following a few basic rules... 


how to succeed with GLADS 


by E. P. McVeety, Minnesota 


How MANY TIMES have you ad- 
mired a beautiful spike of gladiolus, 
or an arrangement of glads, and 
wished that you too could grow simi- 
lar flowers? It isn’t as difficult as one 
might imagine. Gladiolus can be 
grown on any soil that will grow 
weeds, from a heavy clay to a light 
sand. Among the few requirements 
are lots of sunshine and plenty of 
water. One of our most widely quoted 
authorities says that the best “ferti- 
lizer” for glads is water. However, 
they—as well as the weeds—do much 
better with a fertile soil. A slightly 
acid soil seems to be to their special 
liking. 

It is important to select the best 
varieties and the best corms available. 
Your climate determines the varieties 
which will give you best results. Al- 
though some of the very best spikes 
may be grown in Canada and Alaska, 
it would be asking too much to expect 
varieties such as ‘Boise Belle’ or 
‘Harrisburger’ to mature in the short 
growing season there. Glads go from 
planting to flowering in 65 to 100 
days, depending on variety and lo- 
cality. 

Begin planting in the spring as soon 
as the trees begin to leaf out. One rule 
s “plant when the oak leaves are the 
size of a gopher’s ear.” For season- 
long bloom, you may plant at two- 
week intervals, or you may use various 
size corms. Depth of planting depends 
on the type of soil in which corms are 
planted. Sandy soils require greater 
depth than heavier soils. It is well to 
plant the larger or number one size 
at a depth of from six to eight inches 
for light soils, and proportionally less 
in heavier soils. A good plan is to 
plant in a trench, covering the corm 
with only an inch or two of soil. Then 
as cultivation continues, the soil will 
be covering the plants as they emerge. 
This practice also reduces the amount 
of weeding to be done. 
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Be sure to keep the patch weed free. 
This is essential, not only because 
weeds take as much food from the soil 
as do glads, but also because thrips, 
those nasty little insects, seem to at- 
tack in fields or patches where there 
are weeds, more than in patches kept 
clean. Several weed control chemicals 
have been on the market for a time 
long enough to determine which is 
best suited to your particular problem. 
For the home garden it is good to be 
wary of any without first determining 
whether there might be damage done 
to the glads. 

One of the newer herbicides does 
not kill weeds or anything else, but 
does prevent seeds from germination.* 
Thus it may be used with little fear 
of damage on plants that are estab- 
lished or those that are propagated by 
corms or bulbs. 


Insects and Diseases 

Most of the better glad growers are 
now treating their bulbs for thrips be- 
fore sale, so it is not necessary to dip 
or soak before planting. But to be on 
the safe side, dust with DDT, Sper- 
gon, Arasan, or similar chemicals to 
insure that no thrips or bacterial dis- 
eases are going to be carried into the 
patch from new bulbs. 

When the plants are about ten 
inches high, begin spraying or dusting 
with a good insecticide, even though 
*Crag Herbicide #1 


you have had no trouble with thrips. 
These little pests when mature are 
only about a sixteenth of an inch long. 
They suck the juices from the buds, 
which look as though they had been 
burned. The florets do not open 
properly, or if they do, they have a 
sickly appearance. 

Glads like lots of water, but they 
don’t like wet feet. See that they have 
at least one inch of moisture per week, 
but do not let them stand in water. 
When the spikes begin to show in the 
leaf sheath, give the plants a feeding 
with liquid fertilizer, and you will be 
amply repaid in amazingly larger 
spikes. The spikes may be cut when 
the first floret opens. Indoors in water 
they will open to the very tip of the 
spike. In cutting be sure to leave at 
least four leaves on the plant, as they 
are the “factory” that makes the new 
bulb. 

The corms may be dug eight weeks 
after the spike has bloomed, or six 
weeks in the case of late blooming 
varieties. Cut the tops off as close to 
the corm as possible without injuring 
it. Do this immediately after digging. 
Do not leave the tops lying in the 
field. Clean the dirt from the corms, 
dust with DDT and spread in an airy 
place where they can be dried or 
cured quickly. Commercial growers 
have drying rooms where a tempera- 
ture between 90 and 95 degrees can 


' 


€Tops are removed as soon 
as corms are dug. Cut them 
off just above the corm. 


The sprayer is an impor--—> 
tant part of glad raising 
equipment. Use it with herbi- 


cide to control weeds, and 
DDT to control thrips. It’s 
also handy for applying li- 
quid fertilizers. 
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be maintained. When the corms are 
thoroughly cured they are ready to 
have the old bulbs and roots removed. 

Save the tiny cormels or bulblets 
clinging to the base of the new corm, 
as they will be your best means for 
propagating the variety. Plant them 
in rows only an inch or two deep and 
cultivate the same as the corms. Many 
will bloom the first year. Store corms 
in trays with screen bottoms to allow 
free passage of air. If possible, store 
at temperatures of about 40 degrees. 
Corms have been known to be un- 
damaged at temperatures as low as 26 
degrees, for a short time. 


Choosing Gladiolus 


Every year at gladiolus shows 


throughout the country hundreds of 
new varieties are introduced to the 
public. It is interesting to see the prog- 
ress being made in the development 
of better varieties as well as new types, 
such as the new double hybrids from 
E. H. Doerr of New Ulm, Minnesota, 
the “dragons” from Lucien Gosling of 
Ludington, Michigan, and the many 
attempts at fragrance in glads. In the 
past few years miniature and small 
glads have become increasingly popu- 
lar, as they lend themselves so well to 
table arrangement for small homes 
and apartments. 

For the glad fan who is just begin- 
ning, it is definitely advisable to start 
with named varieties, rather than the 
so-called “rainbow” mixtures. Too 


few times does this latter actually give 
you rainbow colors. It is not necessary 
to buy the highest priced bulbs for 
most of the tried and true varieties 
have been on the market long enough 
to be available at a comparatively 
low price. 


Once you have embarked upon the 
sea of glad growing you will surely 
want to try your hand at hybridizing. 
This is one of the really fascinating 
glad sidelines. In the meantime, be- 
fore you have become bitten by the 
hybridizing bug, try your hand at ar- 
rangements and showing at local 
gladiolus shows. To win a blue rib- 
bon—then perhaps a grand champion- 
ship—is indeed a real thrill. © 


An Expert Picks His Favorite Glads 


Approximately 3,000 different varieties are listed in 
the 1956 North American Gladiolus Council Classifica- 
tion list, and another 300 are being added each year. 
It becomes increasingly difficult to list one’s favorites. 
The difficulty is not so much enumerating those one 
likes the best, but in discarding many of the excellent 
_ varieties that some growers will insist are better than 
those selected. Most of these varieties were grown in 
my own glad patch last season, and the others were 
seen at various shows, including the Central Inter- 


WHITE 


last August. 


McVeety. 


national Gladiolus Show held in Madison, Wisconsin, 


The classification numbers given are those approved 
by the North American Gladiolus Council classifica- 
tion committee. 
The figures in parentheses are the dates of introduc- 
tion, for those varieties that are comparatively new. 
With a few exceptions, these varieties are in most 
catalogs at the low or middle price range. — E. P. 


(For explanation see page 54.) 


100 White Satin 
200 Starlet 

300 Cupid 

400 Mother Fischer 
500 Prof. Goudrian 


SALMON 
233 Peter Pan (1952) 
230 Jingles 
332 Glorious 
332 Margaret Fulton 
430 Polynesia 
533 Boldface 
532 Queen Mary 


ROSE 
261 Little Pal 
262 Bonnie Prince (1955) 
362 Willow Rose (1955) 
464 Lila Wallace 
462 Chamouny 
563 Rosita 
564 Burma 


CREAM 
106 Marcus 
206 Fimbriatus 
307 Ares 
406 Cream Orchids 
506 Connie “G” 
506 Lorelei (1955) 


SCARLET 
136 Coral Bells 
236 Atom 
236 Sinbad (1955) 
336 Scarlet Tanager 
336 Rhett Butler 
436 Dieppe 
436 Red Wing 
536 Electra 
536 Red Tape 


LAVENDER 
166 Pint Size 
266 Lavender Petunia 
265 Tweedledum 
368 Benjamin Britten 
366 Wedgwood 
468 Princess (1953) 
566 Bridal Orchid 
566 Elizabeth the Queen 
568 Noweta Rose 


ANY OTHER COLOR 


*All America Gladiolus Selection 
Mid-America, February, 1957 


YELLOW 
111 Centennial Queen (1955) 
211 Statuette 
311 Devotion 
410 Gene 
412 Meg 
510 Autumn Moon 


PINK 
240 Vesper (1955) 
242 Little Sweetheart 
340 Honey 
444 Spic and Span 
442 Friendship 
540 Ethereal 


PURPLE 
270 Prince Charming (1955) 
270 Taurus 
370 Velour (1955) 
470 Royal Scot 
570 The Rajah 
570 King David 
570 Purple Burma 


290 Pelletier D’Oisy, 290 Bambi (1954), 391 Vagabond Prince, 


BUFF 
217 Figurine 
316 Color Marvel 
317 Lady Killer 
416 Patrol 
416 Palomino (1956) 
516 A. B. Coutts (1953) 


RED 
150 Red Button 
150 Kewpie 
251 Zig Zag 
351 Ablaze (1954) 
450 Royal Stewart (1956)* 
550 Mid-America 
153 Tiny Red (1955) 
252 Ruby 
254 Fifth Avenue 


VIOLET 
267 Brazilian Butterfly 
377 Better Times 
378 Abu Hassan 
476 Violet Charm (1953) 
477 Ravel 


578 Salman’‘s Sensation (1953) 


ORANGE 
120 Ito 
220 Little Gold 
320 Sprite (1952) 
320 Bit O’Heaven 
422 Fire Opal (1954) 
423 General Marshall 
523 Daisy Mae 
520 Regina (1953) 


RED 
352 Garnet Ruffles 
354 Negus 
354 Black Opal 
452 Red Charm 
454 Mansoer 
454 Ruffled Ebony (1953) 
552 Birch Red 
554 Black Cherry 
554 Dark David 


SMOKY 
286 Old South 
286 Spunky 
386 Oklahoma 
486 Voo Doo 
486 Persian Rug 
486 Sandman 
582 High Finance 


490 Chartreuse, 490 Buckeye Bronze, 590 Maple Leaf, 590 Salamanca 





Welcomed by gardeners with small yards. . 


the baby Glads 


by Bonabeth G. Brickell, Kansas 


Baby glads make delightful bouquet and arrangement material. Here, ‘Little Sweetheart’ is com- 


bined with roses in an arrangement deserving many oh’s and ah’s. 


In this age of striving for more size 
in everything from planes to posies, an 
ordinary gardener is often quite over- 
whelmed. Take our beloved glads, for 
instance. In the shows the stalks get 
taller and the florets larger by the 
year. The trend is quite fine for shows 
but not exactly suited to my modest 
garden. 


Recently I have been searching for 
small-flowered glads, and what trea- 
sures I have found! Their diminutive 
form increases their charm. The 
slender stems seldom need staking. 
Too, they require little space in gar- 
dens; so they should be welcomed by 
home owners with small yards. 


Culture is like that for other glads. 
They require a fertile soil, plenty of 
sunshine and adequate moisture. Plant 
them four or five inches deep and 
about six inches apart, in rows or in 
clumps of half a dozen. Frequent 
cultivation is important. 


Of course, if thrips move in, there 
must be dusting or spraying with DDT. 
The fall digging is followed by stor- 
ing in a cool, well ventilated place. 
Many basements are too warm. Our 
old-fashioned cave is just right. 


Study Glad Catalogs 


There is one guide in purchasing 
baby glads—the careful study of cata- 
logs issued by specialists. It was in- 
teresting to read in one last year: “We 
never cared enough for small glads 
to list very many of them . . . but 
with the increased demand for the 
small glads, hybridizers have bred 
more beauty and greater vigor into 
them.” 


Any arranger can see the possibili- 
ties in the graceful slender stems bear- 
ing sweet blossoms which may look 
like an orchid, or face up at you, oF 
resemble a star. Others are ruffled and 
some are laciniated, a term glad breed- 
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ers use to denote a fringed edge on the 
petals. 

Though they do not take the purple 
ribbons at the glad shows, the neat 
small blossoms can be arranged in an 
artistic design that will stop the most 
critical judge. 

It is in the garden and the home, 
though, that small glads are at their 
best. A clump will come into bloom 
and add distinction and charm to a 
flower border, and they can be made 
into a pretty bouquet in the shortest 
time of any flower that may be brought 
in from the garden. 

For personal wear in corsages, they 
are ideal and easy to work with. A 
wrist corsage made from a single blos- 
som and a bud or two will make a 
little girl’s heart sing at a party or 
recital. 


Prominent Varieties 

In a recent gladiolus poll, three 
small-flowered varieties received 
enough votes to get a rating. They 
are: ‘Zig Zag,’ a golden throated red; 
‘Polar Cub,’ white; and ‘Peter Pan, 
a dark orange-pink with a deeper 
throat. More and more shows are in- 
cluding a class for these small flow- 
ered varieties. 

Whites are my favorites and my 
favorite white is ‘Starlet’ (pictured 
The snow white flowers are tiny, 
frilled, and as one description reads: 
“perch like butterflies on the thin 
wiry stems.” It is a late blooming 
variety and perks up the flower supply 
when it is beginning to lag. 

Soft creamy whites include ‘White 
Lace’ whose glistening flowers are 
much ruffled, ‘Ocean Spray’ with a 
deeper cream throat, and ‘Daintiness’ 
with substance as well as ruffled 
beauty. 

All pink glads are special pets of 
mine and the little cnes even more so. 
‘Little Sweetheart’ is well named, with 
its outer area pink and its throat pure 
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Miniature gladiolus 
‘Starlet.’ These glads, 
short in stature with 
wiry stems, are resist- 
ant to Mid-America’s 

















winds, yet delicate 
and highly valuable 
for our gardens. 
























white. ‘Betty Co-ed’ is a popular soft, 
creamy pink. Growers can’t agree 
whether ‘Cutie’ is a light rose or a 
pink, but they do agree that it is a 
good seller. 


On the salmon side is ‘Bo-Peep,’ 
a salmon-buff-pink blossom. It grows 
tall and produces many blossoms. A 
fancy apricot-salmon was chosen by 
Lenn Butt, Canadian glad specialist, to 
honor his wife, Emily. Since it first 
opened on her birthday, he named it 
‘Emily’s Birthday.’ This early bloom- 
ing variety has a yellow throat brushed 
with red. 


‘Redcap’ is as fiery red as the 
cardinals which visit the garden, and 
‘Red Button’ is a neat little clear red 
jewel. Somewhat tailored is ‘Ruby,’ a 
shining deep red. ‘Atom’ is as modern 
as its name, a glowing scarlet with 
a creamy edge trimming each petal. 
A salmon-scarlet is ‘Flashlight’ with a 
bright yellow center. 


‘Yellow Bird’ is always included in 
any list of miniature glads. Whether 
or not you agree that it is the best 
yellow, it is a fine performing beauty 
in a clear, medium shade, of the 


hooded type. 


‘Little Gold’ is more orange than 
yellow, but a grand little flower. 
‘Statuette’ is a clear medium yellow 
with a bit of reddish purple in the 
throat. 

‘Flicker’ is a frilly, bright orange, 
brightened still more by a dash of red 
in its throat. The throat of ‘Crink- 
lette, another orange, is pale yellow. 

In the fancies, there is ‘Lady Killer’ 
which caused quite a stir among the 
fair sex when it first bloomed, hence 
the name. There is a red polka dot in 
the center of 
blossom. 


each orange colored 

‘Lavender Petunia’ bears roundish 
flowers in tailored style with deep 
lavender petals set off by a striking 
large clear white throat. 

‘Gremlin’ has a striped throat edged 
with yellow on the bright rose-red 
petals. ‘Spunky’ is brownish with a 
darker throat and each petal lined at 
the edge with white. 


A Very Old Glad 


One of the oldest glads in commerce 
is the miniature ‘Pelletier D’Oisey’, 
originated by LeMoine of France. It 
is a tailored oddity with chartreuse 
petals and a red throat shading out 

(Please turn to Page 51) 
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A show-how story 
in six easy 
picture lessons: 


how to plant GLADS 


by W. C. Vanderwerth 
Oklahoma 


Pe 6. 


The range of sizes of gladiolus corms is shown here. Size 1 ranges from 11% to 2 inches; No. 
2, 1% to 1% inches; No. 3, 1 to 1% inches; No. 4, % to 1 inch; No. 5, 4% to % inch; No. 6, 
% to % inch. Larger sizes are referred to as “jumbo.” 


Plant food is sprinkled in trench and then 
worked well into the soil before setting 
the corms. Compost was added to in- 
crease humus in the soil. 





Corms when planted in a single row 
should be set about five inches apart. 
The largest corms available are the best 
buy, for they will take no more care than 
the smaller ones, and will assure you of 
large, plentiful flowers. 


When planting glads in established 
beds, use a trowel to open suitable 
holes. Use same soil preparation as 
when planting in rows. 


Glads may be set in a double row After the corms have been set, 
in the same trench. Here the zig-zag firm down the soil and mark the 
pattern is shown, the corms about bed with small markers, which 
six inches apart. The soil is loose may be left to denote variety or 
enough for the corms to be set five -* removed when plants show above 
inches deep. — ground. 
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How an amateur grower handles gladiolus in an arid climate 


GLADS 


in New Mexico 


SEVEN YEARS AGO I started growing 
glads in New Mexico. At that time, I 
had never seen a gladiolus growing, 
and as far as I know I am the only 
sardener around here that grows them, 
even now. At that time I ordered 40 
bulbs, 10 each of ‘Burma,’ ‘Wedg- 
wood,’ ‘Friendship’ and ‘Heavenly 
White.’ I still grow the first three. 
Now I grow 4,000 in my garden plot 
in some 300 different varieties. I hy- 
bridize and grow seedlings, too. If I 
had space and water, I’d grow twice 
as many—in our small rural commu- 
nity there is a place for every spike 
that I will cut. The pleasure to me 
and to others has been endless. 

After the first year I realized that 
I would have to make my own rules 
for growing gladiolus in this climate. 
For an inexperienced person, that has 
not always been easy. Glads can be 
grown in a hot, dry climate such as 
we have. In fact, I have found that 
glads grow better than anything else. 
There must be space enough to plant 
without crowding. There must be 
plenty of water, and there must be a 
will to work, a strong back, (I have 
neither!) and time, for it is a twelve 
month job. 


I buy small bulbs or bulblets from 
many of the reliable dealers. Bulblets 
are cheaper than a number one bulb, 
but that isn’t all. I have found that 
bulbs must be acclimated here. A 
number one bulb may or may not give 
perfect bloom. Number five or six 
bulbs will bloom as quickly and 75 per 
cent of bulblets will bloom the first 
year if given plenty of water. The 
second year they'll all come through 
with flying colors. I have found that 
small bulbs are healthier and they help 
to keep my glad patch in the best 
possible condition as far as freedom 
from bugs and diseases is concerned. 
In January the catalogs come thick 
and fast and I choose the varieties I 
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by Theresa Dillard 


want according to the money I have 
to spend and the space I can afford. 
Some I choose for beauty, some to 
be used in hybridizing and I order 
some novelties every year just for fun. 
Getting Ground Ready 

In February we have some balmy 
days that make me wonder if it would 
be safe to plant a few glads. This is 
a good time to get the ground ready. 
After I finish digging in the fall (the 
hay mulch for that summer is left on), 
I add any available compost, straw 
and manure from the feed lot to a 
depth of three or four inches on my 
glad patch. All of this is turned under 
and watered well during one of these 
late winter balmy days. All old tops 
and roots of the glads are burned. Due 
to a shortage of space, my glads have 
always been planted back on the same 
ground and I cannot tell that this 
bothers them. Three or four weeks 
later I again turn the ground, lay off 
permanent rows and start planting. 

Planting is begun during the early 
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part, or by the 15th of March and 
continued until the first of May. This 
gives succession of bloom, and almost 
all bulbs will get a good start before 
the heat of June comes. I plant in 
two rows six to eight inches apart, 
then leave a 24-inch space, then plant 
two more close rows. Large bulbs are 
planted zig-zag fashion in the two 
close rows and eight to ten inches 
apart, according to size. 


I plant small bulbs first and bulblets 
of cutting varieties. These are given 
no special attention, but planted 
thickly where I can water freely. These 
small bulbs will bloom by the first 
of July and the bulblets bloom in Sep- 
tember. Then medium bulbs are 
planted and before the first of May 
larger bulbs, special bulblets and seed. 
I have always felt that seed could be 
planted earlier, but I’ve never had 
the time to try. Special bulblets are 
peeled and dusted with rootone before 
planting. 


(Please turn to Page 54) 


GLAD FAVORITES FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
. compiled by Theresa Dillard, New Mexico 


Varieties starred (*) the author ranks tops. 


1956 show winners in the region are marked with a dagger (7). 


MINIATURES 
‘Red Button’ 
*’Winter Carnival’ 
‘Bridal Table’ 
*+’White Lace’ 
*+’Starlet’ 
‘Viola’ 
7'Little Gold’ 
+’Statuette’ 


MEDIUM 
+’Wedgwood’ 
*’Taj Mahal’ 
‘Ace of Spades’ 
*’Sprite’ 
+’Gold’ 


LARGE 
‘White Cloud’ 
*+’Snowdrift’ 
‘Good Morning’ 
*+’Burma’ 
+’'Noweta Rose’ 


NOVELTIES 


*’Startling’ 
*’Chartreuse’ 
*’Bird of Paradise’ 
*’Silver Spur’ 








Approximate shapes 


False-cypress, Arizona 
cypress, Chinese juniper 
red-cedars, Rocky Mt. ju- 
niper, arbor-vitae, up- fir, 

right yew lock 


White fir, 


cedar of Leb- 
anon, European larch, 
spruce, pine, Douglas- 
bald cypress, 


of young needle evergreens... 


Globe cedars, and juni- 
pers, Mugho pine, Wood- 
ward's .globe 

hem- 


choosing the 
BEST NEEDLE EVERGREENS 


THE NEEDLE EVERGREENS have a 
wide range of usefulness in landscape 
plantings, not only in home grounds 
but also in community parks and 


cemeteries. 


The needle evergreens, also refer- 
red to as conifers, will withstand long 
periods of drouth and reasonable neg- 
lect without serious damage. Other 
desirable qualities of this large group 
of plants are their winter color, ex- 
treme hardiness and their effectiveness 
in protecting our homes and gardens 
from the cold wintry winds. 


One has only to observe the plants 
that have survived these last few years 
of drouth to learn that the conifers 
have shown less damage than decidu- 
ous plants. The way in which pines, 
cedars and junipers have survived is 
comforting indeed. 


If you will try to recall some of the 
most beautiful landscapes you have 
ever seen, in which evergreens were 
present, probably you will recall a 
clump of white birch or aspen with a 
background of deep green evergreens 
or an old pine tree outlined against a 
white house. A pool of water, a foun- 
tain or a colorful bed of flowers in 
front of evergreens also may be par- 
ticularly beautiful. These past obser- 
vations may be helpful when plan- 
ning your planting in your own yard. 

A carefully planned evergreen wind- 
break is effective in protecting the 
house and terrace from winter winds. 
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by L. R. Quinlan, Kansas 


This not only makes the terrace usable 
over a longer period in the spring and 
fall but also reduces the heating bill 
for the winter. Another advantage of 
an evergreen windbreak, where drift- 
ing snow is a problem, is that it per- 
mits enough breeze through the trees 
to spread out the snow over the yard 
and garden. A tight fence or wall 
causes the snow to pile in deep drifts 
where one may not want it. A well 
placed evergreen planting likewise 
gives needed privacy on a terrace or 
in the garden at all seasons of the year. 
Although evergreens are desirable 
and effective, one should realize that 
they easily could be overplanted. 
Evergreens are without attractive fruit, 
flowers, brilliant fall colors and in- 
teresting winter twigs. In the average 
yard, one third of the plantings in 
evergreens is usually about right. 





Japanese juniper, 
juniper, 
Koster juniper, 
niper, spreading yew 


Pfitzer 
Savin juniper, 
Hetzi ju- 


Tamarix 
yew 


juniper, 


In the selection of plants for the 
yard, as in the choosing of furniture 
for the living room, oddities or ex- 
tremes in color and form should not 
be considered. Weeping, gaudily col- 
ored and variegated foliage plants 
should be used sparingly in the garden 
if unity and rest is to be had. A single 
plant with silvery or yellow foliage, 
such as Colorado blue spruce or a 
golden arbor-vitae, should never be 
used by itself and most emphatically 
not in the center of the front lawn. 
A more appropriate location for such 
a plant is in a group of conventional 
green trees to give a touch of color 
and variety to the large planting. A 
row of trees of all the same kind, 
shape and color is often more effective 
than a row of trees of many different 
types. 


“A carefully planned evergreen windbreak is effective in protecting the house and 
terrace from winter winds.” 
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Pygmy, Norway and 
dwarf white spruces 


Sargent’s 
kegan 


juniper, 
juniper, 
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Evergreen Hedges 

Where cost of maintenance is not a 
consideration, trimmed evergreen 
hedges make excellent enclosures and 
take up less space than an untrimmed 
hedge. Most needle evergreens are 
well adapted to trimming. Red-cedar, 
arbor-vitaes and yews are commonly 
used owing to their finer texture and 
tolerance to shade. Even Colorado 
blue spruces are used for hedges in 
the Rocky Mountain region. Black 
Hills and Norway spruces are also 
used. Firs and occasionally pines are 
used for trimmed hedges. 

A common practice to prevent 
hedges from becoming sparse in foli- 








































S 
, age at the base is to keep them trimmed 
e narrower at the top than the bottom. 
. This permits sunshine to reach the 
a sides of the hedge, allowing the foliage 
. to grow densely and attractively to 
. the ground. Evergreen hedges will not 
: grow well near large shade trees such 
h as elm, hackberry, and silver maple. 
These trees not only cause evergreens 
al to become unsightly from their dense 
or shade, but the roots rob the evergreens 
A of moisture and food. 
d, As Foundation Plantings 
ve Heavy foundation plantings around 
nt the modern house are undesirable. 
Newer homes usually have no visible 
a 





Gre undesirable. 


Newer homes 
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Wavu- 
Andorra 
juniper, Bar Harbor juni- 


“Heavy foundation plantings around the modern house 


usually have no visible 
foundations so heavy plantings are meaningless.” 


Spiny Greek juniper 


foundations, so heavy plantings are 
meaningless. Tall plantings partially 
hide the house and reduce its apparent 
size and height. The two and three 
story houses of the gay nineties prob- 
ably needed such plantings. A few 
well chosen evergreens at the door 
are effective in giving the entrance 
the proper emphasis. One or two ac- 
cent plants at the door may be enough. 

If the door is unsymmetrically re- 
lated to the house, then plants of 
different size and form would prob- 
ably look best. A Vonehron globe, or 
a Mugho pine on one side with a 
tamarix juniper or compact Pfitzer on 
the other side might appeal to some. 
Others might prefer an upright Jap- 
anese yew or a Caneart red-cedar on 
one side with a dwarf Japanese yew 
or a Woodward globe arbor-vitae on 
the other. 

A door symmetrically placed in the 
house calls for a somewhat more bal- 
anced planting, although some out-of- 
balance elements will relieve the mo- 
notony and lend more interest to the 
symmetrical house. Low spreading 
evergreens such as Andorra or Wau- 
kegan junipers may be used effectively 
in front of tall evergreens. These make 
a transition from tall evergreens down 


to the lawn. Almost all the needle 


Hatfield, Hicks 
termedia yews 


“A few well chosen evergreens at the door are effective 
in giving the entrance the proper emphasis.” 


and in- Swedish, Irish and col- 


umn Chinese junipers 






used for interest around 
the door need systematic pruning sev- 
eral times a year to keep them small 
and in scale with the door. 
In Rock Gardens 

Rock ledges or large rock gardens 
may be planted effectively with spread- 
ing and creeping evergreens. The size 
of the rocks or ledges and the extent 
of the area determine the size and 
character of the evergreens used. For 
example, a large Pfitzer or Savin juni- 
per looks good with large rocks or 
ledges six to eight feet high. But low 
creeping evergreens, such as Waukegan 
junipers, are more in scale with small 
ledges usually found in rock gardens 
on home grounds. Care should be used 
not to overplant. The evergreens 
should complement the rocks and not 
completely cover them. 


evergreens 


For large naturalistic plantings like 
those found in parks, cemeteries and 
large home grounds, plantings must be 
carefully planned if they are to look 
natural. One species should dominate. 
Trees should be native to the area and 
arranged informally so that no three 
are in line. The trees used should be 
similar in texture, form and rate of 
erowth. The texture of a red-cedar or 
an arbor-vitae may not harmonize well 


(Please turn page §) 
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Letters denote: 


N—north 
S—south 
E—east 


W-—west 


Zone Guide to Needle Evergreens for Mid-America 


Common Name 
White fir 
Cedar of Lebanon 
Lawson false-cypress 
Hinoki false-cypress 
Sawara false-cypress 
(many varieties) 
Arizona cypress 
Chinese juniper 
Red-cedar 
(many varieties) 
Rocky Mt. silver juniper 
(many varieties) 
European larch 
Norway spruce 
White spruce 
Western white spruce 
Black Hills spruce 
Colorado spruce 
Colorado blue spruce 
(several varieties) 
Pinyon pine 
Austrian pine 
Longleaf pine 
Ponderosa pine 
Red pine 
White pine 
Scotch pine 
Douglas-fir 
Bald-cypress 
American arbor-vitae 
(many varieties) 
Chinese arbor-vitae 
(many varieties) 
Canada hemlock 
Carolina hemlock 


Hinoki false-cypress 
varieties: 
Creom Hinoki 
Golden Hinoki 
Yellowtip Hinoki 
Slender Hinoki 
and many others 
Sawara false-cypress 
varieties: 
Dwarf plume Sowara 


*Not evergreen but conifers 


LARGE TREES 


Botanical Name 
Abies concolor 
Cedrus libani 


Chamoecyparis Lawsoniana 


Chamoaecyporis obtusa 
Chomoaecyporis pisifera 


Cupressus arizonica 
Juniperus chinensis 
Juniperus virginiana 


Juniperus scopulorum 


*Larix decidua 

Picea Abies 

Picea glauca 

Picea glauca albertiana 
Picea glauca densata 
Picea pungens 

Picea pungens (glauca) 


Pinus edulis 

Pinus nigra 

Pinus palustris 

Pinus ponderosa 
Pinus resinosa 

Pinus Strobus 

Pinus sylvestris 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia 
*Taxodium distichum 
Thuja occidentalis 


Thuja orientalis 


Tsuga canadensis 
Tsuoa caroliniana 


Approx. 
height 
30’-80’ 
25'-40’ 
30’-50’ 
25'-40’ 
25'-40' 


25'-35’ 
30'-40' 
30'-40’ 


20-30’ 


60’-90' 
60’-90’ 
50’-60’ 
40’-50’ 
40’-50’ 
30’-75’ 
30’-75’ 


20’-30’ 
50’-80’ 
75'-150’ 
40'-90' 
40'-60' 
50’-70’ 
40’-50’ 
40’.75' 
40’-60’ 
20’-30’ 


20'-30’ 


40’-60’ 
40’-50’ 


SMALL TREES OR SHRUBS 


Chomoecyparis obtusa 
Chomoaecyparis obtusa 
Chamoecyparis obtusa 
Chamoecyparis obtusa 
Chamoaecyparis obtusa 


Chomeaecyparis pisifera 


Chamoecyparis pisifera 


See tree list 
6'-8' 
6'-8’ 
6'-8' 
6'-8’ 
See tree list 


3-4’ 


(ZONE GUIDE CONTINUED ON OPPOSITE PAGE 6) 
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Zones 

(see map of 
plant zones) 
1-N2-S3-N4-S5-6 
$1-2-S4 
SE1-E2-S2-S4 
SE1-E2 

SE1-E2 


$4-S6 
All six zones 
All six zones 


3-4-5-6 


1-N2 
1-N2-E3-N4 
1-N2-E3-N4 
N2-3-N4-5-N6 
N2-3-N4-5-N6 
-N2-S3-N4-S5-6 
-N2-S3-N4-S5-6 


1 
1 
1 
1 


$5-6 
1-2-3-4-SE5-6 
$2-S4 

3-4-5-6 
1-N2-S3-N4 
1-2-E3 
1-N2-E3-E4 
1-N2-3-N4-5-6 
2-S4 

1-NE2-E3 


$2-S4 


1-NE2 
SE1-NE2 


SE1-E2 


The guide list which begins 
on this page gives some of the 
needle evergreens suitable to 
Mid-America, and the zones 
where they are best adapted. 
Most ornamental plants may be 
grown outside their designated 
zone if special care is given 
them against adverse condi- 
tions. Plants that are planted 
west and south of their recom. 
mended zone should receive 
protection from the hottest sun 
and summer winds. Those 
plants that are planted north of 
their limits of growth should 
receive protection against ex- 
tremely low temperatures and 
winter winds. 


When plants are moved to 
zones that receive less rainfall 
they must be watered. 


with the texture of a western yellow 
or Austrian pine. The form of a globe 
evergreen may not look well with the 
conical spire of a red-cedar. 


Climate Control 


One should not plant large ever- 
greens so they shade the house in the 
winter. As much sunshine as possible 
should strike the house in winter and 
as little as possible in summer. A decid- 
uous tree that shades the house from 
the hot southwest sun in summer is 
without leaves in winter permitting 
the sun to warm the house and add 
cheer and comfort within. This prin- 
ciple of climate control tends to reduce 
the heating bills in winter and air 
conditioning costs in summer. 

Judicious pruning of a large ever- 
green tree may greatly improve its 
artistic quality and give it added in- 
terest and character. This kind of 
pruning is sometimes referred to as 
“sculpturing” a tree. In nature, ever- 
greens often have crossing and inter- 
fering branches, or too many branches 
at one point on the trunk. A pictur- 
esque sculptured pine or hemlock 
would be most desirable if it partially 
enframed the picture window and the 
view into the garden or to a distant 
natural landscape. 

There are several creeping needle 
evergreens that are desirable ground 
covers for sunny areas. Those com- 
monly known as creeping juniper 
seldom become more than 12 inches 
high. Three common varieties of this 
species are Waukegan, Andorra and 


Flower & Garden Magazine for 





“A common practice to prevent hedges from becoming 
sparse in foliage at the base is to keep them trimmed 
narrower at the top than the bottom.” 


“A well placed evergreen planting gives needed privacy on a terrace or 
in the garden at all seasons of the year.” 


Golden Sawara 
Plume Sawara 
Thread Sawara 
Yellowthread Sawara 


Chamaecyparis pisifera 6’-12' SE1-E2 
Chamaecyparis pisifera 6-12’ SE1-E2 
Chamaecyparis pisifera 8’-12' SE1-E2 
Chamaecyparis pisifera 6’-12’ SE1-E2 


Bar Harbor junipers. ‘hese ground 
cover junipers are sold by most of the 
nurseries in Mid-America. Most of the 
ground covers for shady areas are 
broadleaf evergreens or perennial her- 
baceous plants; the needle evergreens 
fill an important place in providing 
ground covers for sunny areas. In 
cemeteries where plantings are per- 
mitted on lots, this type of ground 
cover provides an attractive perpetual 
evergreen blanket for graves. 


As Christmas Trees 

Considering the many uses of the 
needle evergreens in landscaping, it 
seems appropriate to consider plant- 
ing a live Christmas tree in the yard. 
It is common practice to obtain a 
balled and burlapped evergreen tree 
from the nursery for use as a Christmas 
tree in the house. After Christmas, it 
is planted in the yard near the house 
where it can be enjoyed as an orna- 
mental tree throughout the year and 
as a lighted tree for future Christmas 
seasons. In handling an evergreen this 
way, care must be taken not to let 
the ball dry out from the dry air of 
the house. The ground where the tree 
is to be planted should be kept from 
freezing by covering the area with 
straw, hay or leaves. This should be 
done before the soil freezes. Otherwise, 
it will be very difficult to dig the hole 
for planting. A permanent under- 
ground electric line can be laid to the 
base of the tree for lights. The most 
common evergreen used in Mid- 
America for a Christmas tree is the 
Douglas-fir. Other desirable kinds 
for a living Christmas tree are white 
fir, red-cedar, white pine, white spruce, 
Colorado spruce and hemlock. # 
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and many others 
Chinese juniper 
Japanese juniper 
Sargent’s juniper 
varieties: 
Compact Pfitzer 
Pfitzer 
Silver column 
Common juniper 
Irish juniper 
Mountain juniper 
Swedish juniper 
Spiny Greek juniper 
Hetz juniper 
Creeping juniper 
Waukegan 
Andorra 
(variety) 
Bar Harbor 
Savin juniper 
varieties: 
Tamarix juniper 
Vonehron 


Rocky Mountain juniper 


varieties: 
Chandler blue 
Columnar 
Marshall 
Platinum 
Red-cedar 
varieties: 
Canaert 
Hill Dundee 
Keteleer 
Pyramidal 
Koster (spreading) 
Norway spruce 
variety: 
Pygmy 
White spruce 
Dwarf 
Swiss mountain pine 
Mugho 
Japanese yew 
Upright 
Dwarf 
Anglojap yew 
varieties: 
Hatfield 
Hicks 
Eastern arbor-vitae 
varieties: 
Globe 
Pyramidal 
Wareana 
Woodward's globe 
Chinese arbor-vitae 
varieties: 
Baker 
Berckman 
Golden 
Pyramidal 


Juniperus chinensis 


Juniperus chinensis japonica 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 


Juniperus chinensis 
Juniperus chinensis 
Juniperus chinensis 
Juniperus communis 


Juniperus communus hibernica 
Juniperus communis saxatilis 
Juniperus communis suecica 


Juniperus excelsa 


Juniperus (glauca) hetzi 


Juniperus horizontalis 


Juniperus horizontalis Douglasi 
Juniperus horizontalis plumosa 


Juniperus horizontalis 
Juniperus Sabina 


Juniperus Sabina 
Juniperus Sabina 
Juniperus scopulorum 


Juniperus scopulorum 
Juniperus scopulorum 
Juniperus scopulorum 
Juniperus scopulorum 
Juniperus virginiana 


Juniperus virginiana 
Juniperus virginiana 
Juniperus virginiana 
Juniperus virginiana 
Juniperus virginiana 
Picea Abies 


Picea Abies 

Picea glauca 

Picea glauca 

Pinus Mugo 

Pinus Mugo Mughus 
Taxus cuspidata 


Taxus cuspidata capitata 


Taxus cuspidata nana 
Taxus media 


Taxus media 
Taxus media 
Thuja occidentalis 


Thuja occidentalis 
Thuja occidentalis 
Thuja occidentalis 
Thuja occidentalis 
Thuja orientalis 


Thuja orientalis 
Thuja orientalis 
Thuja orientalis 
Thuja orientalis 


See tree list 
4'.8' 
8-12" 


4! 
6 
10’-15’ 
3’-18' 
6’-8' 

3 

6'-8' 
3’-5' 
6’-10’ 
6"-8" 
6"-8" 
12”-18” 


12”-18” 
6 


yg 
8’-12’ 
See tree list 


6'-12' 
6'-12' 
6’-12’ 
6’-12' 
See tree list 


6-12’ 
6’-12' 
6-12’ 
6’-12’ 
8’-10' 
See tree list 


4'-8' 

See tree list 
4'8' 
10’-20’ 
2'-10' 
10’-20’ 
6'-8' 

2'-4' 

10’-20’ 


6'-8' 
8’-10' 
See tree list 


2'-4' 
6’-8' 
6’-8' 
2'-4' 
See tree list 


6'-8’ 
6’-8' 
6'-8' 
6'-8' 


All six zones 
All six zones 


All six zones 
All six zones 
All six zones 
1-N2-3-N4-5-6 
1-N2-3-N4-5-6 
1-N2-3-N4-5-6 
1-N2-3-N4-5-6 
2-4 

All six zones 
1-N2-E3-N4 
1-N2-E3-N4 
1-N2-E3-N4 


1-N2-E3-N4 
All six zones 


All six zones 
All six zones 


3-4-5-6 
3-4-5-6 
3-4-5-6 
3-4-5-6 


All six zones 
All six zones 
All six zones 
All six zones 
All six zones 


1-N2-E3-N4 


1-NE2-E3 
1-NE2-E3 
1-NE2-E3 


$2-S4 
$2-S4 
$2-S4 
$2-S4 








Mr. and Mrs. Berry in their garden of prize- 
winning dahlias. 


A perFect 15-inch bloom of a variety named ‘Sur- 
prise’ won an award at the National Capital Dahlia 
Show in Washington, D. C., last fall. While this was 
surprising the East, eyes were popping at the San Fran- 
cisco Show where a bloom of ‘Giant Beauty’ (not availa- 
ble commercially) measured 18 inches. It is interesting 
to know a dahlia can be grown that large, yet this is 
only one of the many things worth knowing about this 
flower. Twenty years with the dahlia, and I am still 
learning. 

Gardening for me began rather modestly some years 
ago with a flower box of petunias on the balcony of our 
apartment. Today it ranges over half an acre where I 
am host to such well-known guests as the daffodil, iris, 
gladiolus, rose, peony, dahlia, chrysanthemum, ever- 
greens, shrubs, and flowering trees. My first dahlias 
came along when I inherited a few nondescript ball va- 
rieties from the previous owner of our home. They did 
their best, though I fancy they must have cast envious 
glances toward my expanding rose bed. In 1941 some- 
thing happened—lI attended my first dahlia show. What 
a feast of colors! And the size of some of the blooms! 
That visit charted the road ahead, for shortly I was to 
join the local dahlia society and a little later the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society. I visited dahlia gardens the length 
and breadth of the country and attended shows in other 
cities. Dyed-in-the-wool fans from near and far visited 
us, dropping cultural hints and words of encouragement. 


Along the way I discovered that the full enjoyment 
of the dahlia was to come only after living with this 
flower from season to season. Just as only the attuned 
ear revels in a Bach symphony, so only the trained eye 
sparkles to the beauty of a perfect bloom. Nor is beauty 
all this aristocrat of the floral world has to offer. The 
floriculturist will tell you that it excels all other flowers 
in range of color, form and size. Its color spectrum with 
everything except blue is to be found in twelve differ- 
ent formations. Small pompons measure 114 inches in 
diameter; the large decoratives, worked over by just the 
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This Mid-America dahlia grower says to 
would-be dahlia growers and hobbyists . . . 
“Come on in—the water’s fine!” 


I major in DAHLIAS 


by J. Ralph Berry, Ohio 


ordinary green thumb, will run 11 inches. That rare 
gardener who is blessed with not one, but ten green 
digits, once in a while pushes this to 15 inches and over. 


Early Spring Project 

In a few weeks’ time, the baskets of clumps will be 
taken out of their winter storage. Examination will dis- 
close some losses. There always are. In addition to the 
roots which have dried up or rotted, there will be those 
which refuse to sprout. Unfortunately, the roots of some 
good varieties are known to be “poor keepers’, which 
explains why a loss of ten per cent is considered normal. 

Then comes the job of cutting the clumps into di- 
visions, each of which is cut to carry one eye only. We 
have found almost any pruning shears provided with two 
sharp blades satisfactory for this work. To each division 
is attached a wired, wooden label 32 inches by % inch, 
on which the name of the variety is written with water- 
proof pencil (ordinary pencil fades). In recent years, 
with a spray of honeyed words, I have been able to per- 
suade the little woman to do this cutting and labeling. 
There is a good reason for passing this on to someone 
else. Even with care, it always turns out a few in our 
garden are incorrectly labeled. I find it comforting to 
have someone handy to take the blame. 


Having taken inventory of my roots, the next step is 
to make out a list of new ones for the coming season. 
Of course, even with my losses, there are enough di- 
visions to fill the garden several times. So why order 
more? The truth is that we have never been able to 
resist trying a few of those recommended by our friends 
and the persuasive catalogs. 

Then, too, we are always trying to preserve a certain 
balance in the garden. We aim for a full color range 
along with a diversification of different types and sizes. 
To grow the giant size well presents a challenge. The 
medium size dahlias are rapidly increasing in popularity. 
The miniatures should have a place in every dahlia 
garden, for the ladies like them for arrangements and 
small vases in the home. That goes for the pompon too. 
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This little ball-shaped flower is a 
classic of perfection. 


Getting Started 

Most commercial growers offer 
both roots and potted plants which 
have been propagated in the green- 
house. Usually the latter are shipped 
in a paper pot in the ball of soil in 
which they have been growing. Sold 
at a somewhat lower price, they pro- 
duce equally good mature plants. We 
learned through the trial and error 
process that it takes plenty of experi- 
ence and know-how on the part of the 
commercial grower to produce healthy 
plants of all his varieties season after 
season. Some of the same ingredients 
are also needed in the shipping end if 


the plants are to reach us in good con- Planting two-to-a-stake. The six-inch holes are only partially filled now, will be 
as , : : filled in later as the plants grow. 
dition. Whether it be plants or roots, 


I try to make sure of my source. 


When the shipment is received, care 
is taken to keep the labels intact. They 
are later fastened to: the garden stakes. 
Sometimes the novice is inclined to 
think this label business is for the fan, 
but that for him it is superfluous. Not 
infrequently a friend, losing a proper- 
ly labeled root we have given him, 
comes back to us two or three years 
later inquiring whether we still have 
“that medium size, sort of pinkish tan, 
with a rather odd shape.” That’s a 
tough one. Particularly if it is one we 
no longer grow. A label would have 
helped. 
About May 15, superphosphate is 
broadcast over the garden at the rate ; ms 
of six pounds per 100 square feet. This — ar = 
is followed by the Rototiller which : The job is done with 
churns the soil to the proper tilth and qrering cea 
thoroughly incorporates the fertilizer 
in the soil. At planting time two weeks 
later, the garden is laid out in rows 
40 inches apart and the stakes for the 
larger “A” and “B” varieties (see 
chart) are set 36 inches apart in the 
rows. My stakes, 65 inches long and 
about 14% inches in diameter, are soit ian eit nila 
driven firmly into the ground before is attached a wired 
planting. Two roots of the same va- wooden label, marked 
riety are planted at a stake, one on — en 
either side, five inches from the stake. 
A six inch hole is dug and the roots 
laid on their sides with the eye toward 
the stake. They are covered with sev- 
eral inches of soil and the holes filled 
up as the plants grow. Too much water 
around the roots in the early season 
will cause them to rot. When we have 
an over-abundance of rain, I get busy 
with the hoe and fiil in soil to fill the 
depressions. The procedure with a 
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young plant is somewhat different. 
The hole is dug just deep enough to 
allow the top of the ball of earth to 
drop one inch below the surface. 


Miniatures and pompons call for 
about the same handling as the larger 
varieties, except that the stakes need 
be only four feet in length and spaced 
28 inches apart. Frequently our over- 
flow of miniature and pompon roots 
is distributed in the flower borders, 
adding color in the fall when the 
other flowers have stopped blooming. 


There are many good dahlias on the 
market today. The weak sisters sooner 
or later — (the sooner the better) — 
have a way of disappearing from the 
catalogs. Listed are some of the dura- 
ble varieties which have grown well 
in our garden. The photographs ac- 
companying this article show four of 
the twelve recognized formations. 
These four, in addition to the pom- 
pon type, are the ones most common- 
ly grown. Abbreviations used are as 
follows: Formal Decorative-FD, In- 
formal Decorative-ID, Semi-cactus- 
SC, and Cactus-C. 


Most commonly grown 
dahlia types 


Cactus (C) 


Formal decorative (FD) 


DAHLIAS 


“Some of the durable varieties which have 
grown well in our garden.”—J. Ralph Berry 


LAVENDER PERFECTION 
ALLEGRESSE 

Five Star GENERAL 
CLARIAM ROYALTY 
CrRoYDEN MASTERPIECE 
CHEMAR’s DAHLIAMUM 
Pop Harris 

Kipp’s CLimax 


Mrs. Hester A. Pape 
Quinn’s TiwaL Wave 
KELVIN 

SILvER WEDDING 
TIARA 


MICHIGAN WHITE 
BROEDER JUSTINUS 
Gerrit Hoek 

GOLDEN TREASURE 
JUANITA 

Lots WALCHER 

Mme. E.izABETH SAWYER 
Nick’s OrcHID 

PurPLE VELVET 
SELLWoop GLORY 


WINDLASSIE 
Jersey Beauty 
GOUDBROCAAT 
FIREGLEAM 
BuNNY 

GRACE 


ANDRIES’ ORANGE 
Bo Bo 


Fucusia Gem 
LitTLE DIAMOND 
MING 

Rusy CHARM 
Wuite Fawn 
BucKEYE BABY 
Basy FONTENEAU 
Hu.in’s CARNIVAL 


Gop Dust 
ROSEGAY 
SHERRY 
Morninc Mist 
ATOM 

CHITA 


Type 
A Size (over 8’) 
FD 
Cc 


Color and Size 


Lavender 10” 
Lemon yellow 8” 


FD Blend of pink and yellow 11” 


Cc 
ID 
ID 
FD 


Purple 9” 
Autumn 11” 
Autumn 10” 

Bright red 9” 


FD Blend of yellow and suffused 


mauve 10” 


ID Ruby red with purple overcast 10” 


FD 
ID 
Cc 


Yellow 10” 
Peach pink 11” 
White 9” 


FD Bi-color orange-peach tipped white 9” 


(4 to 8”) 
SC 

SC 

FD 

FD 

Cc 


White 

Orange with lighter center 
Pink 

Autumn 

Dark red with purple cast 


FD Pansy purple with petals tipped white 


Cc 
sc 
FD 


Rose pink 
Lavender 
Purple 


FD Mahogany overlaid purple with 


white edges 


ID Pure white with glistening sheen 


FD 


Pink 


Golden yellow with crimson splashes 
Cc Blend of orange, red and yellow 


Cc 
Cc 

Miniatures (under 4”) 
Sc 


Primrose yellow 
Phlox pink 


Orange 


FD Yellow-buff suffused scarlet on 


sc 
SC 
ID 
Cc 
ID 
FD 
FD 


tips of petals 
Purple 

Pink 
Lavender 
Red 

White 
Autumn 


Pink 


FD Purple splashes on white background 


Pompons (under 2”) 


Yellow with red suffusion 
Pinkish lavender 
Purple 


White shaded to lavender at centers 


Informal decorative (ID) 


Orange 
Canary 


Semi-cactus (SC) 
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for different areas 
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To help the gardener select his home fruits most wisely, with 
regard to his climatic conditions, we have gone to our regional 
editors for help on the best local varieties. The field has been 
narrowed down to eight of the most commonly planted home 
fruits. They are apples, peaches, sweet cherries, sour cherries, 
pears, plums, apricots and grapes. Two of our experts added 
crabapples to this list. In a few cases, one or more of the fruits 
on the list are not adapted to the area; hence none are recom- 
mended. 


For the Ohio Area 


by Victor H. Ries 
Extension Floriculturist 
Ohio State University 


For the North Texas, Oklahoma Area 


by Robert H. Rucker 


Associate Professor of Horticulture 
Texas Technological College 


APPLES 


PEACHES 
CHERRIES, SWEET 
CHERRIES, SOUR 
PEARS 


PLUMS 


APRICOTS 
GRAPES 


Yellow ‘Transparent (early) ; 
Wealthy, Grimes Golden (Sep- 
tember ) ; Jonathan, Rome Beauty, 
Stayman Winesap (October). 
Cumberland, Golden Jubilee, 
Early Hale-haven (August) ; Belle 
of Georgia, Elberta (September). 
Seneca, Early Rivers, Black Tar- 
tarian, Emperor Francis, Windsor, 
Schmidt, Victor. 

Montearly, Montmorency, Eng- 
lish Morello. 

Bartlett, Seckel, Dana Hovey. 
Early Laxton, Bradshaw, Imperial 
Epineuse, Stanley, Ager, Reine 
Claude, Albion. 

None recommended. 

Fredonia, Niagara, Concord, 
Concord Seedless, Delaware. 
Newer hybrids worthy of trial: 
Bronx Seedless, Ruby, Golden 
Muscat. 


For the Montana and High Plains Area 


by Leonard A. Yager 


APPLES 


PEACHES 


CHERRIES, SOUR 


CHERRIES, SWEET 


PEARS 


PLuMs 


APRICOTS 


GRAPES 


Yellow Transparent, Liveland, 
Duchess, Wealthy, Red June, 
Maiden Blush. 

Mayflower, Greensboro, Red Bird, 
Rochester, Champion, Frank, J. 
H. Hale, Elberta, Crosby, Hale- 
haven. 

Montmorency, Early Richmond, 
English Morello. 

(Dukes are hybrids between sweet 
and sour cherries — give better 
quality but less yield. Varieties: 
Royal Duke, Late Duke.) 
Bartlett, Kieffer (late, low quality 
and common), Tyson (early), 
Garber. 

Sapa, Opata, Compass. 

None valuable for fruit. Estheti- 
cally valued as small shade tree. 
Fern Munson, Beacon, Carmen, 
Extra, Bailey, Wapunuka, Dela- 
ware, Catawba. 


For the Minnesota Area 


by Robert A. Phillips 


Assistant Professor of Horticulture 
University of Minnesota 


Extension Horticulturist 
Montana State College 


APPLES 


CRABAPPLES 
PEACHES 
CuerriES, Sour 
Cuerries, SWEET 


Pears 


PLuMs 


Apricots 


Grapes 


Yellow Transparent, Wealthy, Red 
Duchess, Haralson, Mantet, Bea- 
con, Anoka. 

Chestnut, Dolgo, Whitney, Flor- 
ence. 

None recommended. 

Meteor, North Star, Dwarfrich. 
None recommended. 

Bantam, Parker, Tait-Dropmore 
(not always successful ) 
Lacrescent, Pipestone, Superior, 
Fiebing, Radisson, Waneta, Un- 
derwood, Redcoat, Sapalta, Sapa, 
Opata, Manet, Bounty, Ember, 
Tecumseh. 

Scout, Manchu (not generally de- 
pendable) . 

Beta. 
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APPLES 


CRABAPPLES 
PEACHES 
CHERRIES, SOUR 
CHERRIES, SWEET 
PEARS 

PLuMS 


APRICOTS 
GRAPES 


Mantet, Oriole (summer); Bea- 
con, Lakeland, Minjon (fall) ; 
Haralson, Prairie Spy (winter). 
Chestnut, Dolgo. 

None recommended. 

Northstar, Meteor. 

None recommended. 

Parker, Golden Spice. 

Hybrids: Underwood, Ember, 
South Dakota. European-type 
plums: Mount Royal, Stanley 
(both for southern Minnesota 
only). 

None recommended. 


Beta, Red Amber, Moonbeam, 
Bluebell. 
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Don’t attempt the 
impossible in your brier patch— 
several delicious berry fruits 
will grow with ease 

in the Midwest 











Berry Fruits for the Midwest 


by W. R. Martin, Jr. 


RED RASPBERRIES fresh from the garden? Home made 
blackberry jam? Blueberry muffins? Gooseberry pie? All 
of these sound tempting, exciting and very challenging 
to the amateur fruit growers of the Midwest. 


In our enthusiastic imaginations we can see them 
flourishing in our gardens. We anticipate the end prod- 
ucts with mouth watering joy. This winter we are study- 
ing their pictures in the nursery catalogs. 

But can we actually grow these fine fruits in our 


gardens? In some cases—yes, in other cases— perhaps, 
and unfortuna‘ely, in some instances—no. 


Our grandparents without the so-called advances in 
scientific spraying, fertilization, disease control, im- 
proved varieties, etc., actually did a much better job 
with many of these fruits than we can hope to do with 
our present equipment and knowledge. Their advan- 
tages were a new country, isolation from sources of in- 
fections, virgin soils and plants free of insects and dis- 
eases. 





This article applies essentially to Missouri and the 
areas immediately around it. Areas 200 miles or 
so northward can be more successful with rasp- 
berries and blueberries than outlined, and areas 
more to the south can produce the western trailing 
blackberries with less probability of severe winter 
injury.—Editor 


Extension Horticulturist, University of Missouri 


Since their day we have introduced into our areas, 
insects and diseases that did not exist here a half cen- 
tury ago. We live more closely to our neighbors and 
they share their disease and insect troubles with us. In 
spite of rigid inspections, our nursery stock may carry 
hidden diseases like viruses. Our soils have lost their 
virgin fertility and may be infested with nematode and 
other soil borne troubles. 

We may also in our enthusiasm attempt to grow ber- 
ries that even our grandparents could not grow because 
of climatic and soil conditions here in the Midwest. It, 
therefore, becomes at least practical to recognize our 
difficulties and practice our green thumb talents where 
our chances of success are best. 


Some Are Impractical Here 


Blueberries are a good example of a most delicious 
fruit not adapted generally to the Midwest. They re- 
quire abundant moisture, a cool, acid, fertile soil and 
moderate temperatures. Even after we correct the soil 
acidity to the liking of the blueberry plant, our dry hot 
winds and high temperatures usually prove too much 
of a handicap for even moderate production. 

Our western trailing blackberries like the boysenberry 
and loganberry, are too tender for most Midwestern 
areas and usually succumb in a year or two to frost or 
disease, or both. 
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A branch of Pixwell gooseberries in full production and ready to harvest 
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Of the berries our grandparents 
raised successfully, one is most out- 
standing in its ease of growing. That 
one is the gooseberry. Give it a fer- 
tile soil, a little protection from the 
southwest hot wind and sun, spray it 
for leaf eating insects, and you will 
have gooseberries for pies and sauce, 
especially if you secure the best Mid- 
western variety ‘Pixwell’. This variety 
is very hardy, very productive, and de- 
rives its name from the long fruit 
stems which permit easy picking, with- 
out the usual number of thorns. 

The Hardy Gooseberry 

The writer has seen many shrubs 
growing on the east side of the house 
that were no more ornamental than 
a gooseberry bush. The preferred lo- 
cation for the ‘Pixwell’ bushes, how- 
ever, would be along the north or east 
side of a fence if such location is 
available. Three or four bushes will 
give a good family supply for seasonal 
use and for canning. 

The most popular of our Midwest- 
ern berries is perhaps the raspberry 
which at one time was grown quite 
successfully throughout the Midwest, 
but is now in extremely short supply. 
In spite of fairly good spray programs 
and the best cultural methods, the re- 
sults are frequently quite disappoint- 
ing. It is probably a case of scientific 
advances not keeping pace with our 
problems. Many of us think that virus 
diseases, known and unknown, along 
with probable nematode infestations, 
result in a lower vitality that greatly 
reduces both productivity and the 
length of the plant’s productive life. 


Difficulties with Raspberries 

We have developed spray programs 
that fairly well control the most ob- 
vious diseases, a mulch program that 
reduces soil temperatures and _pre- 
vents serious drouth injury, and a 
fertilization program that apparently 
provides for the nutritional require- 
ments. In spite of these advances the 
production and life of the plants are 
quite short, usually only two to four 
years. The writer was raised on a Mid- 
western berry farm where a black 
raspberry planting remained in good 
productivity for ten or more years, 
but that was four decades ago under 
a situation that does not exist today. 

There are three distinct types of 
raspberries, namely reds, blacks, and 
purples. The black raspberry is most 
common in the Midwest and like all 
raspberries, thrives best in the more 
northern areas. The old standard va- 
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riety was ‘Cumberland’, but today, 
‘Bristol’, ‘Morrison’, and ‘Logan’ are 
more popular. 

The red raspberries are usually a 
little more difficult to grow as they 
are more sensitive to unfavorable 
weather, but, of course, have a dis- 
tinctive, desirable flavor. The standard 
variety is ‘Latham’ here in the Mid- 
west because of its wide adaptation. 

The purple raspberries are really 
hybrids, crosses of red and black va- 
rieties, and usually carry much hybrid 
vigor, a very desirable quality. Their 
growth habit is like the black rasp- 
berry, but the flavor is more acid than 
either the black or the red. ‘Sodus’ 
and ‘Marion’ are the leading varieties 
of the purples. 

All of the raspberries need a fertile, 
well-drained soil with plenty of or- 
ganic matter. The best practice by far 
is to grow them under a heavy mulch 
of straw or similar material, the mulch 
being heavy enough to prevent weed 
growth and entirely taking the place 
of cultivation. The mulch should be 
renewed each year and nitrogen ferti- 
lizers added to prevent the mulch 
from causing nitrogen starvation. 

Pruning 

A good spray program is almost al- 
ways a must with raspberries as is 
proper pruning. A trellis or stakes to 
support the plants is desirable, but not 
necessary. With a trellis, a higher pro- 
duction is possible, especially during 
the first seasons and of course, the 
berries will be supported above the 
ground. 

All raspberries have biennial canes 
which grow one season, fruit the next 
season, then die. It is desirable to 
pinch the tops out of the new canes 
of the black and purple varieties when 
they reach a height of 24 to 30 inches, 


The black 
raspberry 
— ‘‘most 
popular of 
our Mid- 
western 
berries.’’ 
This is 
‘Black 
Hawk,’ 
lowa State 
College’s 
newly de- 
veloped 
variety. 
























causing a branched fruiting cane for 
the next season. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to do this to the red varieties. 
The old fruiting wood is best removed 
immediately after harvest. Spring 
pruning consists of removing weak 
and dead wood and reducing the 
length of the fruiting canes to just 
what the plant can support. 

The new plants of black and purple 
raspberries are formed by the tips of 
the canes taking root in late summer. 
New plants of red raspberries and 
upright blackberries are sucker plants 
from the roots. 

Blackberries are found naturally 
throughout most Midwestern states 
and these wild fruits furnish many 
families with adequate supplies. 
Named varieties were, until about 20 
years ago, considered one of the 
easiest fruits to grow for family use. 
Here again, troubles have developed 
faster than scientific controls and at 
present, practically every source of 
plants of the native blackberry is in- 
fected with a sterility trouble that 
causes the blossoms to fail to develop 
fruits. To date the exact cause is un- 
identified, but by its behavior it is 
thought to be a virus since it has been 
transmitted from affected plants to 
healthy plants by grafting. If a few of 
these sterile plants occur in any plant- 
ing, the condition rapidly spreads to 
the other plants. The ‘Early Harvest’ 
variety which ripens in June is appar- 
ently the most resistant to this sterility 
and perhaps should be planted in 
preference to the old standard varie- 
ties like ‘Eldorado’ and ‘Alfred.’ 

Like raspberries, blackberries also 
produce better under mulch rather 
than cultivation because of its ef- 
ficiency in retaining moisture, reduc- 


(Please turn to Page 51) 































































































































































































































































Many gardeners depend upon indoor gardens to pro- 
vide them with colorful blooms and foliage during the 
dreary winter months. And isn’t it disappointing when 
plants lose their leaves, grow leggy and refuse to flower? 
The main reason for such behavior is lack of light. Now- 
adays you need no longer depend on sunshine to light 
your indoor garden. You can grow gorgeous plants under 
fluorescent light without ever exposing them to natural 
sunshine. 


Under this man-made sun, plants grow symmetrical, 
leaves have a brighter sheen, and flowers are more plenti- 
ful. With fluorescents a basement, attic, a dark corner, 
bookcase or buffet, becomes a potential indoor gardening 
area. 


A simple light setup consists of two 40-watt 48-inch 
tubes and their reflector suspended by pulley or chains 
over the plants. For good growth plants need a balance 
of blue and red light rays. One tube of warm white, and 
one tube of daylight helps achieve this balance. A pair of 
lights and starters costs from $9 to $15—-depending some- 
what on the style of the reflector. A reflector, purchased 
or homemade, is necessary to force the light down on the 
plants. This makes excellent plant-growing equipment for 
porches, attics or basements. For your living room you 
may want something more decorative, perhaps a lighted 
bookcase, one of the portable units, or a handsome glassed- 
in case. Or you may have an old buffet, tea cart, or music 
cabinet you can turn into a lighted planter. 


When using artificial lights inside such pieces of furni- 
ture, paint the plant-growing area white for better light 
diffusion. If there is space enough, install the lights so 
they are about 18 inches from the plant shelf. If the shelf 
is less than 24 inches wide, a single strip fluorescent will 
give the plants enough light. Drill two holes at each end 
of the metal light strip. Use screws to attach it to the 
“ceiling” of the cabinet. 


Flowering plants need 12 to 16 hours of continuous 
artificial light every day. Foliage plants thrive with four 
to six hours of light per day. You can switch lights off 
and on manually, or purchase a timer to do the job for 
you. 
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Indoor Gardening 
with 


ELECTRICITY 


by Peggie Schulz 
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Operating Expense Low 

The average cost of running fluorescent light (depend- 
ing on your area) is approximately 60 cents per tube per 
month. A tube lasts a year or more with replacements 
costing about a dollar per tube. 

Artificially lighted gardens need the same care as sun 
lighted gardens. Most house plants grow best in daytime 
temperatures of 70-72 degrees with a drop of five to ten 
degrees at night. Water plants thoroughly with room tem- 
perature water and do not water again until the topsoil 
feels dry to the touch. 

If you spill water on furry-leaved plants you needn't 
blot it off. Fluorescent lights are “cool” lights and will not 
burn the leaves. Plants growing directly under the lights 
do not need to be turned. Those growing toward the edge 
of the lighted area may need occasional shifting to keep 
them perfectly formed. 

Fertilize house plants only during their period of active 
growth. Apply the fertilizer to moist soil at two-week 
intervals. 

All plants bloom better when grown in humid air. To 
increase humidity around your plants, set individual 
plants on pebble- or sand-filled dishes; sink pots into 
larger pots lined with moistened sphagnum moss; or have 
a tinner make you a galvanized tray to hold your plants. 
Place pea rock in the bottom of the tray and keep water 
on the rocks to just below the pot line. If your plant setup 
is in the basement, you might like to increase humidity 
by making a plastic covering to slip over the entire group 
of plants. 

Amount of Light Needed 

Mature African violet plants need at least 300 foot- 
candles of light to induce blooming. When spaced so 
there is about 11 inches between the 40-watt tubes and the 
pot rim, they will be receiving the right amount of light. 
Gloxinias need more light, so space them so there is about 
eight inches between the tube and pot rim. As the gloxinias 
grow and buds expand, move them farther from the 
lights. Inverted flower pots or tall fruit juice cans make 
good “boosters.” Here’s how to check the amount of 
light your plants receive. If petioles (stems) are long and 
willowy and blooms are few or non-existent, the plants 
are not receiving enough light. Boost these plants closer 
to the lights. If leaves are yellowing and hugging the sides 
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of the pots, the plants are receiving 
too much light. Move these farther 
from the lights. 

The center 12 inches of the light 
tubes emits the strongest rays with the 
light weakening as it approaches the 
ends of the tubes. Under the weaker 
light, you may grow such beauties as 
rex begonias, episcias, variegated ivy, 
philodendron, or cissus. 

A whiff or two from a house plant 
aerosol bomb makes short work of 
pests such as thrips, red spiders or 
mealy bugs. 


Propagation Is Speeded 

Plant propagation is exciting and 
fluorescent lights speed the process. 
Covered glass or transparent plastic 
dishes make “greenhouses” for rooting 
leaves, starting tubers or germinating 
seeds. Milled sphagnum moss (obtain- 
able from seed stores or specialty 
houses), vermiculite or sand are ex- 
cellent rooting media. My favorite 
propagation case is a Clear plastic 
box, 16 inches long, 14 inches wide, 
and seven inches high which cost 
around $5. In it I have placed two 
inches of moistened milled sphagnum 
moss. Leaves or cuttings are planted in 
the moss. After planting them, I place 
the cover on the box and set it about 
four inches from the lights. This 
planting never needs watering. If the 
cover “‘steams”’ over, I remove it, wipe 
it dry and replace it. It is not unusual 
for African violet leaves to root in a 
week to ten days; gloxinias in two 
weeks. 

If you’ve never treated yourself to 
the fun of growing house plants from 
seed, you have missed something spe- 
cial. Seedling African violets or glox- 
inias flower just as rapidly as those 
propagated through cuttings. And you 
get a rainbow of colors from a packet 
of mixed seed. 

Sow fine seeds atop moistened 
sphagnum moss, sand or vermiculite. 
Place the transparent cover over the 
planting and set it about four inches 
from the lights. African violets take 
from ten days to six weeks to germi- 
nate; gloxinias from a week to ten 
days. When the seedlings show four 
good leaves, prick them out and plant 
into a community pot (pot large 
enough to hold several seedlings) of 
porous soil. After planting, set them 
about four inches from the lights. They 
grow rapidly and when leaves begin 
touching one another it’s time to shift 

(Please turn to Page 61) 
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The author watering 
light-grown plants in 
her study. Plants seen 
in the picture include 
(from left to right) 
Anthurium crystallinum 
(large, heart-shaped, 
veined leaves), Afri- 
can violets, gloxinias, 
episcias (veined, vel- 
vety-leaved foliage 
plants in foreground) 
and begonias. 




















This lighted cart is on 
rollers which make it 
possible to move’ the 
unit from room to 
room to add decora- 
tion to the darkest 
area you may wish to 
brighten. The plastic 
covering raises the 
humidity around the 
plants. 


A remodeled buffet 
with a fluorescent 
unit. The galvanized 
trays in which the pots 
sit may have sand or 
vermiculite placed in 
them to increase hu- 
midity. In addition to 
African violets and 
gloxinias, the author 
here uses rex be- 
gonias, a wax plant 
(Hoya carnosa) and 
an aloe. 














you can grow 


FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUMS 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUMS, natives 
of tropical America, have been grown 
in greenhouses and gardens in the 
warmer parts of this country for many 
years. Mid-America has been a bit 
slow to use them as window plants, 
and perhaps even slower to recognize 
their garden value. 

Anyone who can provide warm 
growing conditions, rich soil, and 
water need not hesitate to try caladi- 
ums. Dormant tubers are available in 
late winter until June. Nurseries list 
named varieties, assorted color mix- 
tures, or a choice of color as white, 
red, or pink. 

When to Plant 

The time to start the tubers into 
growth depends on when one desires 
their colorful display. They have a 
growing period of approximately six 
months. Then growth declines as the 
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Caladiums 
are spectacular 
indoors or 
out. This 
variety, 

‘John Peed,’ 
has a metallic 
red center of 
leaf, with 
moss green 
edges. 


mature leaves turn yellow to brown. 
Where the growing season is at least 
four months in length, the easiest way 
is to plant the tubers directly where 
they are to grow. Thus one handles 
them only once, saving time and labor 
and there is no shock of transplant- 
ing. When an earlier display is wanted 
or when the season is too short, the 
tubers can be given an extra boost in- 
side. Plant them in flats or pots filled 
with peat moss and sand (equal 
parts), four or five weeks before it is 
safe for garden planting. 

When roots are well started, reset 
into individual pots of rich potting 
soil, If you wish to mix your own, the 
following proportions are suggested: 
Two parts sifted oak leaf mold or 
compost, one part sand, and one part 
peat moss. Add two tablespoons dried 
sheep manure to each ¥2 bushel of 


mixture. Several growers agree on a 
potting soil made up of equal parts 
of peat moss, dairy manure, and com- 
post or good loam. 

Before planting, inspect the tubers 
and cut away any decayed spots with 
a sharp knife. Dust the cut surfaces 
with sulfur or fine charcoal. Large 
tubers may be cut into sections leaving 
several eyes on each division. Place 
the tubers, topside up, in the pots or 
flats and barely cover with the plant- 
ing medium. If started directly in the 
ground, cover them with three or 
four inches of soil. 

The planting medium must be kept 
just barely moist until root growth 
commences. There is great danger in 
overwatering at this stage. The roots 
grow on top of the tuber around the 
rather prominent eyes. When growth 
is well started more water must be 
given. Caladiums require warm grow- 
ing conditions at all times. In four to 
five weeks, leaf growth shows. Then 
they must be in good strong light if 
started indoors. 


When warm weather is at hand, the 
growing plants (after being hardened 
off by exposing them to outside air on 
pleasant days) may be set in the 
ground in a well drained location, or 
the pots sunk in the soil as the case 
may be. If set in the ground, the bed 
should contain plenty of organic mat- 
ter. Almost all soils can be improved 
for caladiums by adding peat, oak 
leaf mold, or well rotted fertilizer. 
They like soil on the acid side. After 
the growing plants are well estab- 
lished, they should never lack for 
moisture. However, avoid sour, soggy 
conditions. A mulch of leaves, partial- 
ly rotted straw, or ground corn cobs, 
helps greatly to keep the needed mois- 
ture from evaporating. 


Light Exposure 


Authorities differ on whether fancy- 
leaved caladiums are at their best in 
shade, partial shade, or full sun. The 
tubers grow larger in full sun but the 
leaf coloring is not so good. In deep 
shade they become somewhat weak 
and leggy and the leaves may droop 
and fall over. Partial shade seems best, 
at least protection from the torrid rays 
of the noonday sun. Try them in 
various locations to find where they 
are happiest or make the best display 
in your garden — under trees, at the 
edge of shrubbery, in front of ever- 
greens, in pots or jardinieres on the 
porch, terrace, or patio, around pools, 
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jn tiers against a wall, or in window 
boxes. For companion plants use wax 
begonias, tuberous begonias, pink- 
flowered summer-blooming oxalis, sul- 
tana, Sedum sieboldi, Helleborus cor- 
sicus, platycodons, or Clematis man- 
churica. 

When caladiums are to be used as 
house plants, they should be started 
into growth in small pots and shifted 
to larger ones as they become root 
bound, or when crowding becomes 
apparent. They need the strongest 
light possible to keep the colors of the 
leaves at their brightest. Watch the 
foliage to see how much window sun 

they can take without fading or dull- 
, ing. They will require ample moisture 
but the soil must not become water- 
logged. If you receive a fine potted 
h plant from the florist, keep it in 
luxuriant growth by frequent spray- 
ings to enable it to tolerate the change 
from a humid greenhouse to the drier 
air of a home. Caladiums, indoors and 
f out, respond to periodic feedings of 
liquid fertilizer, following the direc- 

tions on the package. 


ne 

ed 

on Dormancy 

he When plants commence to lose their 
% foliage, it is an indication that rest 
as time is at hand. Do not dig the tubers, 
ed or remove the leaves until they have 
" fully ripened, but decrease the amount 
ed of water gradually. When all the 
ak leaves have withered, cease watering. 
a Tubers in pots can remain there until 
ib- 

for 

roy SASS, FAY DAYLILIES 

al- ARE BOUGHT BY RUSSELL 
bs, 


Two well-known daylily nurseries 
of the Midwest have recently been 
acquired by the Russell Gardens of 
Spring, Texas. The two are the 
Sass Brothers Maple Road Gar- 


cy- dens, of Omaha, Nebraska, and the 
in Fay Gardens of Northbrook, IIli- 
‘he nois. 

the 

eep H. M. Russell, owner, has pur- 
oak chased outright the Sass Daylily 
0p Gardens. Many of our modern 
est, hemerocallis varieties have been 
rays Sass originations. In the second 
is transaction, Russell is to be sole 
hey distributor of the Fay originations 
slay through the year 1963. The Fay 
the Gardens, which formerly were at 
ver- Wilmette, Illinois, have been noted 
the for pink and lemon varieties. 


ols, 
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planting time again, or they can be 
shaken out and stored. As a rule, they 
can be kept from year to year, and 
stored in a warm, dry place. Tempera- 
tures below 50 to 60 degrees are con- 
sidered dangerous. Those not in pots 
should be packed in vermiculite, dry 
sand, or similar material. If some of 
the tubers are wanted for the winter 
window garden, let them rest at least 
a month before starting them into 
growth again. 

Caladium leaves are prized for 
flower decoration work. Use them 
with such flowers as lilies, hardy 
amaryllis, geraniums, phlox, or Vibur- 
num carlesi for stunning effects. The 
newer lance-leafed types with shorter 
and narrower leaves have been sug- 
gested for use in making beautiful 
corsages as well as for use in arrange- 
ments. When the leaves are submerged 
in lukewarm water until well filled, 
they will last for several weeks in 
vases. If one does not wish to cut the 


leaves from the plant, pot grown 
caladiums can be removed from the 
pot, the roots washed clean of soil, 
and then wrapped in sphagnum which 
must be kept moist. These will last al- 
most indefinitely and continue to 
grow. 


Here are some of my favorite ca- 
ladiums: ‘Candidum’, one of the 
oldest on the market, white with deli- 
cate tracing of green, is still the most 
popular. ‘Marie Moir’ has a white 
leaf with red spots and green veins. 


Among the red ones available— 
‘Blaze’, ‘Crimson Wave’, ‘Dr. Groover’, 
‘Red Ensign’, ‘Peocile Anglais’, and 
‘Spangled Beauty’ —all add color. 
‘Lord Derby’, ‘Reconcavo’, and ‘Rose 
Beauty’ are rose colored. In pinks 
such named beauties as ‘Mrs. W. B 
Haldeman’, ‘Apple Blossom’, and 
‘Pink Cloud’ may be had. ‘Macahyba’ 
is moss green, spotted with lilac and 
has scarlet ribs. # 


Garden Gadgeteer 


Almost everyone has a flair for 
“handy gadgets” they develop or work 
out to help in their lawn and garden 
work. We are sure readers would like 
to share their ideas with others. De- 
scribe your idea or project as briefly 
and clearly as possible. Make a rough 
sketch if one is necessary. For each ac- 
cepted idea submitted, we will pay 
from $2 to $5. If you wish your mate- 
rial returned, enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Do not write 
about other subjects in your letter. 
Address Garden Gadgeteer, FLOWER 
& GARDEN Magazine, Mid-America 
Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


For an all-weather bird waterer, I 
have run Neoprene-covered wire un- 
derground through the basement wall 
to near the lily pool. An old galva- 
nized garbage can with the bottom 
rusted out is buried about a third of 
its height, to prevent blowing or tip- 
ping over. Around the inside is placed 
a thick layer of rock wool insulation. 
Inside is a 40-watt light bulb, which 
may rest on the rock wool. 


For the drinking fountain, we have 
placed an enameled stew pan lid (a 
big one) upside down on top of the 
can. This lid is about an inch larger 
than the top of the can, so it fits down 
snug to hold in the heat from the 
bulb. 


The bail on the garbage can is raised 
straight up, and the sides of it press 
inward so tightly against the edge of 
the lid that they hold it in place. 
The handle on top thus makes a con- 
venient landing place for the timid 
birds that approach the waterer cau- 
tiously. In mild weather and on bright 
days the light can be turned off from 
the basement. 


INVERTED 
PAN WD 


INSULATION 


GROUND 
LEVEL si 


WN 


If the bulb is too close to the in- 
verted lid it will cause the water to 
evaporate quickly. On the other hand, 
if it is too far away it will allow the 
water to freeze. Once the proper dis- 
tance is found, this gadget works ef- 
ficiently in all kinds of weather.— 


C. S., Kansas 


NEOPRENE 
COVERED WIRE 
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Plants grow as never 
before with this 


POWER PACK 


for gardens 


Vitalizes soil with dynamic action 

along with slow, ECONOMICAL, but 
surer-fire fertilizing response 
Not a new product discovery, but a new 
combination-use of two old favorite prod- 
ucts ... ActivO and Atlas Fish Fertilizer. 
Yes, that’s right—to get a new response from plants 
you merely use ActivO and Atlas together — for 
flowers, vegetables, fruit trees, and by all means 
on LAWNS .. . because the action of one com- 
plements that of the other . . the natural 
DYNAMIC AGENCIES of ActivO boost the sure- 
fire fertilizing values of all-organic Atlas Fish 
Emulsion, and these values, in turn, stimulate 
greater virility of the beneficial organisms and 
biotic factors with which ActivO teems This 
“‘power pack’’ works also to assure faster com- 
posting and a richer end-product. AND YOU CAN 
PROFITABLY USE THIS TEAM FOR GARDEN. 
LAWN, HOUSEPLANTS OR COMPOST ANY TIME 
OF YEAR! 


The expert researcher who first discovered the 
double-barrelled power of Atlas and ArctivO in 
combination must now take a back seat to the en- 

thusiastic home gardeners who've dis- 
covered the delightful results for 
themselves. So that you, too, may 
try the Atlas-ActivO power pack, 
we're giving you the choice of two 
genuine-bargain offers: 


One No. 20 ActivoO 
ularly $6.95) and 


1 Atlas >- 
- gallons ° 
izer; (reg. $6.2 BOTH 
POSTPAID, for only $10.95. 

N 7 


One 


GARDEN CUPBOARD 
Box 61 


Terre Haute, 12P, 
Indiana 


“Garden Under Giass’” 


Grow exotic flowers all winter long! 
Make colorful floral arrangements for 
your home every day of the year. 
Extend the enjoyment of your flower- 
growing hobby around the calendar. 


Famous Evertite features: 

© Lifetime maintenance-free construction 

@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
©@ Completely prefabzicated, easily erected 
® Choice of lean-to or full-size models 

© Full line of Everlite accessories 

Model B3 shown, $341.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G 37. 


14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohie 





A curious lily that 
climbs, the gloriosa 
can be handled as a 
summer bulb like 
gladiolus. 


GLORY LILY for summer 


Ir HAS BEEN SHOWN in recent 
years that Midwest gardeners can 
grow that interesting and exotic group 
of tuberous-rooted plants from the old 
world tropics, the gloriosa lilies, if a 
raised bed of fertile, loamy, rather 
sandy, well-drained soil is used. They 
are usually seen under glass in the 


| winter. 


The bulbs — or rather tubers — are 
planted in May or June, when the 
weather has turned definitely warm, 
when it is surely corn planting time. 
The tubers must be sprouted slightly, 


for quick growth and emergence from 
| the ground. By purchasing the tubers 


(the larger ones are best) in the 
spring, and holding them moderately 


| cool and dry, it should be possible to 


keep them in good condition until 
May or June each year. 
Indeed, if quick and vigorous 


| growth can be obtained during the 


warm weeks of summer, it will be pos- 
sible to have the bulb bloom in eight 
to ten weeks after planting, sometimes 


by Wyndham Hayward 


even sooner. Trial plantings of home 
gardeners in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan and other states through the west 
have verified this information in true 
scientific fashion in recent years. In 


some cases, where the bulbs make 
rapid growth and frost has been de- 
layed until well into October, the 
home gardeners have been able to 
harvest good tubers for the next sea- 
son, as the growth of Gloriosa Roths- 
childiana is seasonal, exactly like that 
of gladiolus in this regard. The 
flowers, like gladiolus, are good for 
cutting or corsages. 


Place Order Now 


If you wish a garland of these gay, 
scarlet and golden Gloriosa Roths 
childiana lilies in your Midwest gat- 
den this season, order several medium 
to extra large size tubers now when 
the supply is plentiful, and your order 
will be delivered as soon as the tem- 
perature is warm enough in the spring. 

Store the tubers warm and dry unt 
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til they sprout at the bud end—usual- 
ly one arm of an “L” or “V-shaped 
tuber is sold by dealers, the other arm 
being retained by the grower to in- 
crease stock. The tubers can be stored 
in a warm or cool room at moderate 
temperature, in sawdust, tissue paper, 
vermiculite or peat moss. They may 
be stored in the bottom of your elec- 
tric refrigerator for a few weeks late 
in the season if they threaten to sprout 
too generously. Advanced sprouting 
will tend to weaken the tuber. 


When the ground is warm, and the 
weather sunny in early summer, plant 
the tubers in a sunny location as previ- 
ously stated, preferably in a raised 
bed a few inches high of loamy, sandy, 
fertile soil, not too rich or humusy. 
Lay the tubers flat in a furrow as if 
they were sweet peas, using only a lit- 
tle commercial garden fertilizer 
worked into the furrow before plant- 
ing. Cover about three inches deep, 
after planting with the sprout point- 
ing up. The roots spring from the 
under side of the sprouted tip, and 
the new tuber forms in front of the 
old tuber arm as the plant matures. 

Gloriosa Rothschildiana should 
have wire, stake, brush or string to 
climb, which it does by curious ten- 
drils at the tips of the leaves. The 
stem will grow four to six or eight feet 
tall, depending on sunlight, watering, 
fertility of the soil and strength of the 
tuber. Medium to large size tubers 
will produce two to 20 or more flowers 
in a season, depending on many fac- 
tors. 


After planting, the sprout will ap- 
pear above ground in a few days. The 
location should have protection from 
high wind, hard rains and the hottest 
sun. Part shade, up to 50 per cent, is 
satisfactory. The blooms have longer 
stems under shade, and the flowers are 
larger. The latter resemble a brilliant, 
recurved lily. But in all cases, they 
must have some sunlight, and good 
drainage. 


The tubers may also be potted in 
five or six inch pots from February 
on, and grown in a sunny window 
garden or greenhouse. They must 
have sunlight and humidity to be 
grown indoors. 

_ The Gloriosa Rothschildiana species 
is from East Africa and it was first 
described in 1903. It is easily obtained 
and grown by the amateur. There are 
other interesting species, G. superba, 


G. Carsoni, and G. Plantii for the 
fancier to try. # 
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Big Introductory Offer! 


GIANT 
RUFFLED 


MIXED 


eV a te) TT. 


PETUNIAS 


BIG PACKET 


Just send 3c stamp for postage 


OUR CHOICE MIXTURE—Spectacular 4 to 6 inch 
wide blooms in beautiful colors. Artistically ruffled; 
richly veined. Compact, vigorously growing plants 
are free flowering all season long. 

Strikingly colorful in porch boxes, flower beds, 
trees, shrubs, plants and veg- rock gardens and hanging baskets. 
etables. Write for your copy Take advantage of this special introductory offer, 
today. today! Over 5 times the value for only a 3c stamp. 

Limit 1 order to a customer. 


EARL MAY SEED CO., 7136 ELM STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


FREE: Big, Colorful new cat- 
alog brings you the newer, 
finer varieties of flowers, 


75? Value, 
to Get Acquainted 


=*> Huge, graceful, fluffy, the loveliest Zinnias ever created. So 
re striking in the garden, so enchanting in bouquets, they are pre- 
*: ferred above all others. Immense yet dainty, up to 6 in. across, 
on extra long stems. Easy to arrange in graceful bouquets. 
See How Easy to Grow! 

Just sow seeds outdoors in spring, and 5 days later the 
fast-growing plants peer They soon become 3 ft. tall and 
bloom obuntintiy all season long. SPECIAL—for a limited 
time only, we’llsend you postpaid all 3 25c-Packets of seeds 

—pink, yellow, and scarlet, one of each color 
for only 10c. Send Dime Today! 
Burpee Seed Catalog FREE 


America’s favorite garden book, over 500 pictures, many in color. 
World’s finest flowers and vegetables, the best seeds that grow! 


7g W. Atlee Burpee Co. 397 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


y 


ft 


DAHLIAS 


~ 


PO Gon A. BPE 


Scarlet Chief, Blue Boy” 
if you send more than BOTH FOR JUST 


one quarter, we'll have 
te say, “Sorry, just one 
offer per customer!” 


To win new friends and customers, 
we offer you these two bulbs, SCAR- 
LET CHIEF and BLUE BOY ... at 
less than half regular price. 

These are husky bulbs, guaranteed to 
bloom this year ... and are so easy to 
grow anywhere, in almost any soil, in 
sun or shade. 

Ball Dahlias are the most popular of 


6 all dahlias with their perfect ball-form 


flowers and delicious colors. No won- 


< ; der they delight thousands every year! 


Send coupon todsy—just one offer per 
customer, 


oe oe a ee ee eee ee ws oe ee ee “Foor Over 60 Yoors!" am me 


Henry Field 


v 


~< 


“Our two beauties — Scarie? 
Chief and Bive Boy—one a deep 
red with ball-shaped flowers, the 
ether blve . . . genvine show type 
BALL DAHLIAS, both for « quarter!” 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
7806 Oak Street, Shenandoah, lowa 


I enclose my quarter for Scarlet Chief 
and Blue Boy BALL DAHLIAS, to be 
sent to me postpaid. And send along your 
new catalog, free! 


Nane—__________—__—— 
St. or Rt. 
a 


8 peewee eeeeaee 
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One of the greatest wonders to be 
seen in this wonderful business of gar- 
dening is the sprouting of a brown, 
dead-looking seed. And even more 
miraculous is the sprouting of seeds so 
tiny they cannot be discerned from a 
particle of dust. Such is the amaze- 
ment you will experience when you 
plant your first semperflorens (wax) 
begonia seed. 

Of all the plants which produce 
dust-like seed, wax begonias surely 
head the list as being easiest to germi- 
nate, and if you keep them growing 
until their first true leaf is an eighth 
of an inch across, you will probably 
be successful in flowering your baby 
begonias. 


These begonia seedlings are large enough 
to be easily transplanted. The dust-sized 
seeds were planted on moist, screened 
sphagnum moss in a transparent plastic 
box with lid to conserve warmth and 
moisture. 


Begonia seeds need warmth and con- 
stant moisture to germinate. Plastic 
refrigerator dishes are ideal for plant- 
ing containers. Start the procedure by 
punching a few drainage holes in the 
bottom of the container with a heated 
ice pick. Over these drainage holes, 
place some coarse sphagnum moss, or 
pebbles, to a depth of about a half 
inch. On top of this, a mixture of peat 
moss or leaf mold and sand should be 
placed to a depth of one inch. Over 
this, use a third of an inch of fine 
vermiculite or screened sphagnum 
moss. 

Make this top layer smooth and set 
the container in a pan of water until 


40 


IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


water soaks through the drainage 
holes up to the top of the mixture. 
Allow this mixture to drain, and then 
dust the begonia seed over the top of 
the mixture. Do not cover them. 
Simply place the plastic cover of the 
refrigerator dish over them, and set 
the container in a warm place (70-80 
degrees) to expedite germination. 

They do not need light for germi- 
nation. Watch the top of the dish for 
drops of moisture condensation. When 
these appear, remove the top and 
wipe dry, and then replace. In about 
ten days when the tiny green plants 
begin to appear, move the dish to 
where the plants will receive good 
light, and perhaps some early morning 
sun, provided that hot sun is not 
allowed to shine on them directly for 
more than a few minutes. 

As germination seems to be com- 
pleted, leave the top off for a few 
minutes each day, gradually increasing 
the time until the lid does not have 


It's easy to grow semper- 
florens (wax) begonias like 
these from seed to use in 
your window garden, your 
greenhouse, or as pictured, 
to landscape the partly 
shaded, protected border. 
Here they hide the maturing 
leaves of spring bulbs. 


by Elvin McDonald 


to be replaced. Never let the seedlings 
dry out. They will need plenty of sun. 
light to keep them from becoming 
leggy or spindly. A daytime tempera- 
ture of 72-75 degrees with a ten de- 
gree drop at night is ideal. If you 
planted the seed thinly enough, it is 
likely that you can wait until the baby 
plants have several true leaves before 
you transplant them. If you planted 
thickly, as soon as they have one or 
two true leaves, begin to transplant 
them. 
Transplanting Time 

In the greenhouse, put the seedlings 
in flats of soil, if possible—otherwise, 
into individual small pots. In the win- 
dow garden, inexpensive small plastic 
flats are ideal. They are light, easy to 
handle, and they are attractive to 
have on a windowsill. Ten or twelve 
plants may be grouped together in a 
six or eight inch community bulb pan 
or pot. 

This soil mixture for transplanting 
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may be one combined of equal parts 
of good garden loam, peat moss, sand 
snd leaf mold. Begonias like a loose, 
but rich soil . . . especially one rich 
in organic matter. If you allowed two 
inches between the seedlings at trans- 
planting time, it is likely that they may 
be left in these containers until May 
or early June when you may take them 
outdoors to use in your garden. 


If they become crowded in these 
first containers, move them into in- 
dividual pots, or take a few from each 
flat, pot them, and use them in your 
window garden, as greenhouse speci- 
mens, or give them to your friends. 
Light applications of house plant fer- 
tilizer are worthwhile after the plants 
are five or six weeks old. 


Wax begonias are ideal for use in 
the outdoor garden, and some sunlight 
gives their leaves a shiny bronze 
color which cannot be excelled. Blos- 
soms come freely from well-grown 
seedlings four months old, and a 
grouping of begonias will give flower 
and foliage color from June until the 
nights become chilly in September. 
Cuttings may be taken of favorite 
plants, or you may give the plants a 
severe pruning both above and below 
the soil line and place them in flats 
of soil in which you can winter them 
in the greenhouse. For the window 
garden, take a few cuttings and pot 
two or three to each six inch pot— 
preferably a bulb pan or “squatty” 
pot because begonia roots like to 
spread out instead of down. 


Year after year, for outdoor bed- 
ding purposes, it is best to start from 
new seed each winter or very early 
spring. Seedsmen offer many named 
varieties of semperflorens begonias, 
which come in three categories: dwarf, 
six to eight inches; medium, nine to 
eleven inches; and tall, over twelve 
inches. When planting in the border, 
they should be planted close together 
for a mass effect with up to six plants 
in each planting, preferably of the 
same variety for emphasis in color. 


These begonias combine beautifully 
with other shady border plants such 
as impatiens sultani, caladiums, sum- 
mer blooming oxalis, coleus and tuber- 
ous rooted begonias. 


All types of begonias may be grown 
from seed, and the procedure for the 
Most difficult-to-grow varieties is not 
much different than the method de- 
scribed here. # 


Checklist for FEBRUARY 


Plant all types of hardy lily seeds this 
month. Check lily references to find 
whether varieties are normal or re- 
tarded germinators. Plant those that 
germinate in a short period of time in 
pots or flats. Slow types should be put 
into jars of moistened peat moss or 
vermiculite and set in a cool, dark place. 
When they form a small bulb and roots, 
transplant them to a flat in a warm, 
sunny place. 


Amaryllis should be in growth now, 
and if you hanker to experiment, try 
pollinating two of your favorites. Seed 
develop in record time, and should be 
planted immediately about one-fourth 
inch deep in loose, rich loam. If they 
are not crowded, and are kept in good 
growth, they may bloom in from 18 to 
24 months after sowing of the seed. 


Begonia seed of all types may be 
planted this month. Semperflorens and 
tuberous rooted varieties started now 
will bloom this year. Rex, rhizomatous 
and cane types planted now will give 
show for next fall and winter. 

Plant gloxinia tubers now for bloom 
during April and May. Seeds planted 
this month will give blooms for this 
summer. 


Just for fun, dig up a clump or two of 
pansies, violas, or violets from the 
garden. Pot them and set in a cool, very 
sunny place. Their cheerful flowers will 
be out in no time! 


Keep azaleas cool (60 degrees) and 
syringe the leaves with room tempera- 
ture water to increase humidity. 


Daffodils, tulips and other spring 
bulbs should be brought io sunlight and 
a warm window sill (60-75 degrees) now 
for forcing. 


Plant kalanchoe seeds for bloom next 
Christmas. 


February is a good month for starting 
leaf cuttings of your favorite African 
violets. Cut the leaf stems to about an 
inch in length and set them to the base 
of the leaf in a moist mixture of coarse 
vermiculite and peat moss. 


Check the lists of seedsmen for new 
plants to try in your window garden 
and/or greenhouse. The _ gesneriad 
family to which African violets and 
gloxinias belong, also offers the follow- 
ing plants meritous of a place in every 
collection: aeschynanthus (tricho- 
sporum), achimenes, episcias, hypo- 
cyrta, rechsteinerias (formerly sold as 
Gesneria cardinalis), columneas, smith- 
ianthas, streptocarpus and kohlerias are 
among the worthwhile members of the 
gesneriad family. 


Other plants to try are the hoffman- 
nia, the miniature Caladium Hum- 
boldtit (C. argyrites), Vitis Voineriana, 
Pedalanthus tithymaloides, Cleroden- 
drum Thomsoniae—and on and on the 
list would grow! Try something new 
this year. 
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BEGONIAS 


Harrold’: Pedigreed 
AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
SEEDS PLANTS 
America’s Most Complete Line 
Write For FREE Catalogue P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S ““orecon 


WILL AMAZE YOU WITH THEIR 

SIZE AND BEAUTY. SPIKES 3 TO 
4 FEET TALL! Bulbs guaranteed 
to bloom. 
FLAMING RED BEGONIA 
Easy to grow. Sure to bloom, 
and flowers from early summer 
"til frost. Makes shady places 
glow with color. 


as ede 


49% Valve Only 25¢ 

As a special inducement for you 

to plant Jung's famous Seeds, Bulbs 

and Plants we will send you 6 of these grand 
Gladioli, one Flaming Red Begonia and a pkt. 
of the Brilliant Blaze Zinnia the ‘All America" 
Winner, all for 25c. We'll also send, if re- 
quested, coler catalog of bargains in Seeds, 


Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs. Pre- 
J. Ww. JUNG mium Coupon in catalog. 
SEED CO. DEPT. 61 — RANDOLPH, WIS. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Petunias for Mid-America 
Antoine offers only the best seeds available. 
We have selected these F: hybrid petunias 
because they will give your garden exquisite 
color from late spring until frost. 

ALL DOUBLE PETUNIAS 
Allegro Caprice per 
Minuet Nocturne 60C cit. 
Rhapsody Sonata 


PAN-AMERICAN “INDIANS” 


Comanche Aztec per 
Paleface Inca 30c pkt. 
Mail Order 


ANTOINE’S Garden Center 


112 E. Lexington, Independence, Mo. 


Make Your Home a 


SHOWPLACE 


eee 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Be the envy of the neighborhood with 
BIGGEST flowers, deepest, heaviest petal- 
ling, most lustrous colors, improved forms. 
Plant generations-chead, American-grown 
Antonelli bulbs and get them all! Six 
straight California State Fair wins 1949-55. 


Now yours on our 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Selected 114" b 
cssorted caire. $9 50 


NOW with 3 FREE. Limited 


Time Only. Or 30 bulbs for 
$5.00 Postpaid. 


ANTONELLI BROS. 


SANTA CRUZ. CALIFORNIA 


Pat Antonelli 


Salesmanager 


erent Ck:) 
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Fesruary 1s the longest month in 
the year — at least so it seems to the 
winter-weary gardener impatiently 
waiting to plunge his hands into the 
good earth. That’s probably the real 
reason so many seedlings are started 
in sunny windows, though there are 
practical aspects, also. 


If you are a new gardener, you may 
not realize that there are “long- 

















glass over box raised to admit 


air, remove condensation 





Starting seeds IN THE HOUSE 


making rows 
with a ruler 


season” annuals — species that take 
many months from seed to bloom — 
and hence need to be started indoors 
in our region of the country if we are 
to enjoy their flowers by early sum- 
mer. 

There’s the matter of economy, too, 
for the few plants you start to buy will 
soon mount to dozens, and the garden 
budget will be wrecked before the sea- 
son is fairly begun. 








sphagnum—'/2” 
oam, sand, peat—1” 
lain garden soil (remainder) 
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temperature 


a reflector on three sides of box—no 
need for daily turning 





Seed leaves 


ready to transplant 










by Frances H. Dubois, Ohio 





Furthermore, by raising your own 
plants from seed vou can choose just 
the colors and varieties you want in- 
stead of the ones usually raised by 
most commercial growers. 

So it’s no wonder that February 
finds most of us scurrying around col- 
lecting shallow boxes, pots, milk car- 
tons, and all sorts of receptacles that 
will soon pre-empt the sunniest win- 
dow in the house, be it in kitchen, liy- 
ing room or hall. 


Simple Process 

If this is your first attempt, don’t 
be discouraged by directions that seem 
complicated, for once you understand 
the underlying principles, you’ll work 
out a method suited to your own con- 
ditions and convenience. 

Most seeds need warmth and mois- 
ture for germination, and usually 
darkness. But no food. Nor does the 
new sprout even need soil until it de- 
velops its “true” leaves (often very 
different in appearance from the first 
ones) . 

Thus the top layer of the planting 
mixture can be either vermiculite or 
sphagnum moss. Both are easily ob- 
tainable at hardware and seed stores, 
but do not confuse sphagnum with 
peat moss, for it is more fibrous and 
millions of years younger. Unless you 
buy a very fine form, rub it through 
a kitchen sieve. 

Like peat moss, both of these ma- 
terials hold water like a sponge, and 
also afford sufficient support for the 
little roots of the sprouting seed. Fur- 
thermore, they are sterile, so there's 
less danger the tiny plants will sud- 
denly die from the dread damping-off 
disease often carried in the soil. 

This top layer need be only half an 
inch deep, but should be placed half 
an inch below the top of the box for 
ease in watering, and to give space for 
the plants to grow a bit if you favor 
the method of covering the box with 
a pane of glass to seal in moisture. 

Below the sphagnum or vermiculite 
will be an inch-deep layer of the real 
growing medium: equal parts of good 
garden loam put through a kitchen 
sieve to make it fine enough for deli- 
cate roots; sand to make the mixture 
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porous enough to let water drain 
through readily; and peat moss or 
leaf mold to hold moisture in storage, 
for the roots to absorb as needed. 

Below this layer will be plain gar- 
den soil, unsifted, and without peat 
moss or sand. Its rather lumpy tex- 
ture will be an advantage in prevent- 
ing too much compacting, for there 
must always be free circulation of 
both water and air. 

If you are using a shallow box such 
as pears are sold from, the spaces be- 
tween the bottom boards will be ideal 
for drainage, though you will want to 
place an old piece of burlap or a layer 
of coarse sphagnum moss over them to 
keep the earth from sifting through. 

A cigar box is easily handled, and 
large enough to hold a surprising 
number of plants, but it will need to 
be reinforced with wires so it can 
withstand the pressure of moist earth. 
You'll also have to bore several drain- 
age holes in the bottom. 

Small boxes have an added advan- 
tage, for the different kinds of plants 
can be kept separate, and treated as 
their different rates of growth require. 

The initial watering of the soil be- 
fore seed sowing can be done in any 
way you wish. If you oversoak it, wait 
a few days for it to dry out sufficiently. 
Soak the sphagnum moss or vermicu- 
lite in water, then squeeze out the sur- 
plus before spreading it. 

Moist but not soggy is the ideal you 
should strive for through the entire 
operation. Though watering from the 
bottom is often advised, I think it’s a 
messy method, and I’ve never washed 
out seed or harmed tiny plants by ap- 
plying water in a gentle spray from a 
good bulb syringe. 


Sowing the Seed 

The seeds should be sown in 
straight rows one inch apart, the 
smallest kinds merely pressed in, the 
larger ones lightly covered — usually 
about as deep as their diameter. The 
metal edge of a rule is good for mak- 
ing the depressions, and a sheet of 
tissue paper or even of newspaper as 
a final cover will prevent washing out 
the seeds if you don’t use a syringe for 
watering. But don’t forget to remove 
it as soon as the little plants begin to 
emerge. 

If you cover the box with a pane 
of glass, you will have to raise it 
slightly each day if too much moisture 
condenses on its under side. 

The temperature of an ordinary 
room, or slightly less, will be right for 
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germination, and if there’s a drop of 
ten degrees at night, all will be well. 

After the plants begin to grow they 
will need all the sunshine you can give 
them, and as they stretch toward the 
light you'll have to turn the boxes 
each day, to equalize the growth. If 
you are using one large box, heavy 
and awkward to handle, you can save 
work by making a triple screen of 
three pieces of cardboard, hinged to- 
gether with Scotch tape and covered 
on the inside with white paper for 
maximum reflection, then placed 
around the long side and the two ends 
of the box. 


And don’t neglect to move the boxes 
back from the window at night, or 


lay a heavy piece of cardboard against | 


the window sash. 


If the plants begin to crowd each 
other before they are large enough to 
be transplanted (usually when they 
have their second pair of true leaves) , 
you can snip off some of them with 
manicure scissors and leave 
where they fall. Thus the roots of the 
others will not be disturbed. 

When transplanting time comes, 
before the plants have become tall 
and spindling from too close quarters, 
you'll need every receptacle you can 
find, as well as another sunny window. 
Even so, you'll have many plants to 
share with your neighbors. Again you 
will use good garden loam, sand, and 
peat moss or leaf mold, and again you 
will give careful attention to watering, 
and protection from drafts and from 
cold temperatures at night. 

Petunias, verbenas, balsams, dwarf 
marigolds, ageratum, wilt-resistant 
asters, and bedding dahlias are some 
of the flowers that will brighten your 
garden much earlier if they’re given 
a head start in the house. Heavenly 
blue morning glories, too, but plant 
them in individual paper pots, for 
they don’t stand transplanting well. 
Tall marigolds and zinnias are heat 
lovers, and seed sown outdoors after 
warm weather has arrived will give 
blooming plants almost as soon as if 
sown inside. 


Most plants will not flourish much 
longer than six weeks under ordinary 
house conditions, so don’t start the 
seeds too far ahead of the safe out- 
door planting date for your region. 
But getting the paraphernalia to- 
gether, poring over the catalogs, and 
then waiting for the mailman to bring 
the seeds, will consume several weeks 
—almost the happiest of all the year. 


them | 













1938-F S. Bist st. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








New Flowers | 
Illustrated 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places, illustrated 
and interestingly described. Catalog of 
Seeds-Bulbs-Piants, on request, Dept. V8. 


| PEARCE SEED CO. 





MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 


FREE! 


1106 pictures illus- 
| trate 2011 + 
in our new pag 
1 1987 catalog. FREE TO 
lyou from America’s 
| largest direct-to-you 
seed and nursery house. 
Over 60 years in busi- 
ness. Mail card today! oe 
FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
: yoy AA $t., Shenandoah, lows ] 





SAWDUST 'stos’ FERTILIZER 


You can apply 700-800 Ibs. sawdust per 1000 
sq. ft. of garden to build rich topsoil rapidly, 
and greatly increase nitrogen level, if you use 
the ActivO process. Cheaper, more permanent, 
and better soil conditioner than with chemical 
fertilizer. No compost heap to make. Apply 
directly to garden. Apply now—anytime. Rush 
postcard for free bulletin, ‘‘How To Turn Saw- 
dust Into Gold’. 

Buy ActivO at garden-supply counters, $1 to 
$29.95. Or send $2.95 for good trial size .. . 
enough to treat 1500 sq. ft. sawdust applica- 
tion .. . POSTPAID. 


ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 5, Ind. 
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Burpee SEEDS GROW 


See the newest and best flowers and 
vegetables, hundreds created by Burpee, pictured 
in America’s favorite garden book—the big Burpee 
Seed and Bulb Catalog for 1957. Millions of families 
make it their year-round guide for a better garden. 
Filled with valuable information and advice—over 
500 pictures, many in color. Helps plan your gar- 
den for a gorgeous floral display and plenty of 
fresh vegetables for your family all season long. 

Burpee’s Giant Gloriosa § 
Daisies, 7 in. across, out- 
standing new flowerof 1957, & 
are on the front cover. 








Has World's Best Seeds— 

zinnias, marigolds, petunias, 

snapdragons, all other flowers, and 

Burpee Hybrid Vegetables. A limited 

quantity of FREE catalogs reserved | MAIL-ORDER 

for new customers—Write TODAY ! | SEED HOUSE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 396 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or 







































































forcing dormant branches for arrangements 


PREVIEW OF 


Spring 


by Myra J. Brooks 


Forsythia for forcing — “practically foolproof.” 


FoRCING CUT BRANCHES taken from 
trees and shrubs is a pursuit carried 
on by flower arrangers, and is not to 
be confused with the forcing of bulbs, 
plants, and flowers as done by com- 
mercial growers or the more experi- 
enced amateur gardener with a green- 
house. It is a fascinating and reward- 
ing hobby for all, but especially for 
those who just must have an early 
glimpse of spring during that dreary 
period in late winter when it seems 
that spring will never come. Tiny 
green leaves and flower bulbs lie dor- 
mant in almost all hardy material, and 
when forced indoors they give an al- 
most spiritual lift to the winter-weary 
gardener and flower arranger. 


Almost any early-blooming tree or 
shrub can be forced in the spring, and 
it is even possible to do it with later- 
flowering plants, although these take 
somewhat longer. The general idea is 
to induce an artificial springtime at- 
mosphere. A good time to cut material 
is in late February or early March, 
and on one of those rainy, warm days 
we sometimes get at this season. Stem 
ends of all branches are crushed with 
a hammer, then placed in deep, warm 
water and set aside in a cooi room or 
basement. In this temperature they 
are deluded into thinking that spring 
is arriving early this year! 


At the end of ten days or so, buds 
start to break, and perhaps even a few 
timid leaves or flowers show color. 
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This branch of the 
Burbank japanese 
plum has literally 
exploded with bloom 
—offering rich 
qualities of color 
and line for 
arrangements. All 
fruit tree branches 
may be forced into 
premature bloom. 


These early ones can be brought into ing is held back until needed, the | thorns, no seeds—lives for years. 
a warm room, fashioned into a line flower arranger can have bouquets | berries, evergreens, roses, nut 





Now--You can grow the world’s 
mort amazing Tomato right in 
you" own garden and get from 
2 to 3 bushels of delicious, ripe 
tom: toes from every vine. 


ox. BURGESS CLIMBING 
os TRIP-t- CROP 
A #459 TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 


Oe) 





















Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
ful flavor. Some weigh as much 
as 2 pounds each. Unsurpassed 
for canning and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 
i sistant. Grows in any garden 
. Outyields all other varieties. 


B TRIAL PACKET 4 ()¢ 


























Postpaid. Order Today 
3 Packets for 25c 


Write for FREE complete 
Catalog listing manyunusual 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
153 B. Galesburg, Mich. 
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Fast-growing shade tree. No 


Also Red Maple, fruits, straw- 





arrangement in either a deep or shal- over a period of several weeks. eee Se Oe Coe ee 

low container where they will con- Some buds are hard and tight, so | ZILKE Bros. Nursery, Box 45, Baroda, Mich. 
tinue the opening process and provide they need special treatment to hasten | 

a continuous source of pleasure for the opening process. These should be COMPOST 

many days. When flowering branches submerged overnight in a washtub of 

finally drop their blossoms this is not tepid water before placing in deep 50c A TON 

the end. Delicate green leaves will water. This is a must for the sticky 


next appear, to lengthen their useful- buds of buckeye (horse chestnut) and 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; 


ness as a home decoration. With a _ others of similar character such as the organic, Makes sweet. earthy compost from leaves, 


grass clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, 


: - e . e > d h. Keeps full 
generous supply of cut material stored poplar. The hard covering on wisteria | manures Havana A ee = = See 

° Send only $1. for enough to activate up to » 
away in the basement where flower- (Please turn to Page 54) plus complete instructions including “SECRETS OF 





































































































SAWDUST" and special 32-page booklet, "GARDENING 
IN GOD'S WAY.” ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. 
We pay delivery. 


y 
The children’s BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. B-94, Towson, Md. 


favorite, pussy 


illow, hardly h 
- be Ses ragga Send for our New 1957 


carmen. | FREE Pape MODUS: 


56 pages illustrated ia beautiful color of NURSERY 
STOCK ADAPTED TO THE GREAT PLAINS RE- 
GION. Big Special Offers . . . Complete listings of 
guaranteed seed, shrubs, shade trees, roses, vines, 
perennials and fruit stock. Send today. 

KANSAS LANDSCAPE & NURSERY CO. 
1402 East Iron Street Salina, Kansas 












Become a Landscape Specialist 


-% ’ Increase your earning power. 
- b hy Train for a new career. Thor- 
L ough, easy-to-follow home-study 
method teaches you modem 
trends in landscape and garden 
design, horticulture, drafting, 
etc. 45 illustrated lessons. Suc- 
cessful graduates throughout the 
ni world. 4ist year. Catalog. 
Charter member, National Home Study Council. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Dept. 927, 4508 Franklin Ave., Des Moines 10, lowa 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Garden clubs and horticultural so- 
cieties have one common purpose, cre- 
ating beauty and helping others enjoy 
the earth’s wonderful bounty. 

Here in Minnesota we had some 
mighty important fall activities. The 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
had the best turnout ever at its Oc- 
tober meeting. The spacious club 
rooms of Mount Olivet Church pro- 
vided a perfect place for meetings 
and banquets. Although the two day 
program held many interesting fea- 
tures, I especially enjoyed the arrange- 
ment panel and the talk given by Mr. 
S. Emsweller of the Department of 
Agriculture. The arrangement panel 
was presided over by Mr. Edward 
Peterson, a local florist. The four pan- 
elists were instructed to make arrange- 
ments “In the Modern Manner,”’ 
“Suitable for a Table Setting,” and a 
“Harvest Arrangement.” The most ex- 
otic materials used were Hawaiian im- 
ports. One particularly interesting 
Hawaiian flower (if such it is) was 
dubbed, “Corn on the Cob.” Equally 
effective was domestic flowering kale. 
This member of the cabbage family 
has lovely, rose-red leaves and a rosy- 
green heart. What’s more, we can 
grow it in our own gardens. 

Mr. Emsweller told of the extensive 
breeding work being carried on among 
ornamentals, and showed slides of 
hybrid lilies. Some of these new hy- 
brids were doubles, others with up- 
ward-facing trumpets. 


As I attend flower shows and look 
at the lovely arrangements, I can’t 
help thinking that some might have 
scored higher had the container been 
properly related to the arrangement. 
Occasionally, too, arrangers make the 
mistake of using green material as 
filler when it should be used only as 
an accent. 

October marked Minnesota’s formal 
acceptance into the largest garden 
club in the world, the National Coun- 
cil of Federated Garden Clubs. We 
were the 45th state to join. Our state 
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president, Mrs. Fred Multaler re- 
marked, “We feel as if we were stand- 
ing on the brink of a horizon.” 

An evening meeting was highlighted 
by talks from our national president, 
Mrs. Bradley Morrah, and our regional 
publicity director, Mrs. W. H. Barton. 
A point brought out in Mrs. Morrah’s 
talk concerned planting city streets 
with trees. She said, “Plant today for 
those coming tomorrow.” 

Denver, Colorado, garden clubbers 
gather pretty little ornaments through- 
out the year. At Christmas time they 
use these ornaments to bedeck hun- 
dreds of Christmas trees for hospital- 
ized veterans. 

In North Minneapolis, garden club 
activity lagged. The Webber Parkway 
Garden Club, under the guidance of 
chairman Myrtle Nordstrom, decided 


GooWe 


Mrs. Angus P. Grant of 
Minnesota designed this ar- 
rangement for the ‘Tropi- 
cal Tour” classification of 
the Golden Valley Garden 
Club show. 


to remedy this situation. How? Invi- 
tations were extended to prospective 
club members to share with them a 
delicious luncheon and to visit their 
first annual flower show. The lunch- 
eon created a friendly atmosphere; the 
flower show was artistic enough to 
delight everyone. For my money, this 
was a dandy way to win friends and 
new garden club members. 


Kentucky Open House 

Each year the Garden Club of Ken- 
tucky sponsors a tour, “Open House 
in the Kentucky Blue Grass Country.” 
Gracious Kentuckians open their 
homes, gardens and horse farms to 
those on tour. The proceeds of this 
tour help finance restoration of Ken- 
tucky shrines and civic landscaping. 
Dates for the 1957 tour are May 18, 
19, and 20. Here are a few highlights 














of the tour: A visit to the recently 
restored 1812 home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Laurie Blakely; time to browse among 
the antiques, rare china and crystal 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Sturgill; and a trip to Walmac 
Farm, garden of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Mcllvain. Featured in their green- 
house are begonias, gloxinias and or- 
chids. In their garden, iris, peonies, 
lilies and clematis will be at their best. 
For further information, write: Mrs. 
H. Alvin Stilz, Route 6, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


The 1956 annual meeting of the 
American Hemerocallis Society was 
held at Omaha, Nebraska. We who 
attended were privileged to stroll 
through beautiful gardens, hear in- 
teresting speakers, and attend a flower 
show featuring daylilies. Here are some 
of the arrangement classes: ‘Toast 
to Our Guests,” “Casual Charm,” “In 
Grandma’s Day,’ “Dynamic _Brilli- 
ance,” and “Hour of Prayer.’’ Hemer- 
ocallis ‘Sincerity,’ hybridized by Mrs. 
Viola Richards, Greencastle, Indiana, 
won the President’s cup. Each year 
this cup is given to the variety judged 
by convention goers to be the best in 
the convention gardens. Society publi- 
cations include three small Journals 
and one large 200 page edition each 
year. For information write: Daisy 
Ferrick, Secretary, 416 Arter Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


The American Gloxinia Society 
chose Santa Cruz, California, as its 
1956 convention site. Convention goers 
thrilled to the sight of acres of flower- 
ing tuberous begonias and huge plant- 
ings of tropicals. Members viewed also 
some of the newest hybrid gloxinias 
and related plants. Official publication 
of the Society is a bimonthly magazine, 
The GLOXINIAN. For information 
concerning dues write: Kenneth 
Fielder, Secretary, 415 S. 71st E. Ave- 
nue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


In Emporia, Kansas, Mrs. Virginia 
Moreland Childer, a devoted gar- 
dener, was chosen as mid-August 
“Woman of the Week.” She was also 
mentioned in a July issue of Life maga- 
zine. Fellow members honored her be- 
cause “she has given the town more 
favorable publicity than all the efforts 
of civic-minded organizations.” 

Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 
sponsored a prize winning contest for 
the best articles written by their mem- 
bers on horticulture, trees, and wild 
flowers. 





ON THE CALENDAR 


Garden Club of Illinois, Spring Flower 
Show in connection with Modern Living Expo- 
sition at Navy Pier, Chicago, March 23-31. 


American Gloxinia Society, annual conven- 
tion and show. Tours through grounds and 
greenhouses of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, St. Louis, and Greys Summit, Missouri, 
March 30, 31, with an extra tour on April 
Ist. Speakers and displays. Write Kenneth 
Fielder, 415 S. 71st E. Avenue, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, for details. Any gardener is welcome. 

Garden Club of Kentucky tour, “Open 
House in the Kentucky Blue Grass Country,” 
May 18, 19, and £0. Write Mrs. H. Alvin 
Stilz, Route 6, Lexington, Kentucky. 





The American Horticultural Coun- 
cil promised members a big time at 
the annual meeting last October. And 
they made good that promise. Conven- 
tion goers had a chance to visit Michi- 
gan State University, one of the coun- 
try’s leading centers of horticultural 
teaching and research, and to hear 
talks by such horticultural authorities 
as Miss Dorothy Nikerson, who dis- 
cussed the “Munsell Color Fan,” and 
Dr. G. H. M. Lawrence who spoke 
on “International Congresses.” 

Louisville, Kentucky, was the host 
city to the American Rose Society for 
their fall convention last year. The 
Gold Medal was awarded to C. Eugene 
Pfister, Moline, Illinois, for his un- 
tiring devotion to the rose and its 
culture. 

Rose varieties “Vogue’ originated by 
E. S. Boerner and introduced by Jack- 
son and Perkins in 1951 and ‘Chrysler 
Imperial’ originated by Dr. W. Lam- 
merts and introduced by Germains in 
1952 received a Gold Certificate. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Pavey of Xenia, 
Ohio, won both the J. Horace McFar- 
land National Trophy and the Rose- 
dale Bowl. Six perfect blooms of ‘Helen 
Traubel, ‘Charlotte Armstrong’ and 
‘Peace’ gave them the McFarland 
Trophy, while a group of three blooms 
of ‘Charlotte Armstrong,’ ‘Sutter’s 
Gold’ and ‘Peace’ won the Rosedale 
Bowl. 

For information about membership 
in the American Rose Society, write 
the Secretary, American Rose Society, 
4048 Roselea Place, Columbus 14, 
Ohio. 

Demonstrations of corsage making, 
flower arranging and holiday decora- 
tions as well as lectures by well known 
floral designers made up the Novem- 
ber program for the Garden Club of 
Illinois. Their Spring Flower Show 
will be presented in cooperation with 
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the Modern Living Exposition at Navy 
Pier in Chicago, March 23-31. 


Oswego, Kansas, Project 

I am always interested in methods 
dreamed up by club members to bring 
in money for their projects. The Os- 
wego Garden Club, Oswego, Kansas, 
(22 members) successfully carried out 
a money-maker in the form of a 1956 
Flower Box Campaign. Early in the 
year they enlisted the aid of officials 
of the Lions Club, Rotary Club and 
Chamber of Commerce. Their idea 
was to raise enough money to give 
prizes to the owners of the “most beau- 
tiful window boxes.” Local papers 
carried the story and radio station 
KGGF in Coffeyville, Kansas, gave 
them publicity. 


Husbands of the club members co- 
operated by making and selling 135 
boxes to competitive-minded citizens. 


The project was a success with all 
but two or three merchants display- 
ing flower boxes in front of their places 
of business. Churches, the hospital, 
post office, filling stations and court 
house all were made prettier by the 
flower boxes. A total of 1,000 flower 
boxes had to be judged. Real workers, 
these Oswego Club members! 

This month’s picture is of an ar- 
rangement fashioned by Mrs. Angus 
P. Grant, Golden Valley, Minnesota. 
This tropical composition in tones of 
lime, green and black is accented by 
the baskets and bamboo mat. Mrs. 
Grant molded the head, fired it and 
painted it with flat black paint. It 
was used as an arrangement for the 
“Tropical Tour” classification in the 
Golden Valley Garden Club Show. 
Mrs. Grant points out, “Fruits are 
practical in arrangements. Gardeners 
in this area can’t pick flowers from 
their gardens this time of year, but 
their grocers can always supply them 
with fruit.” © 





YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. 


1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. I cannot promise to answer all queries, 
but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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PASSION 


—————— 


FLOWER 


GIANT BLOOMS TELL STORY 
OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


So beautiful it seems unreal. 
Pink to purple flowers, 4-in. 
across! Legend says stamens 
represent 5 wounds; 3 pistals, 
the nails; filaments, the crown 


MAGNIFICENT ! 
RICH IN LEGEND? 


of thorns; petals, the apos- | 


tles; tendrils, the scourge. 
Perennial vine grows 10-20 ft. 
Pot for over-wintering indoors. 


See it in color —Write for FREE catalog 
Describes new flowers, fruits, vegetables 
48 E. 2nd St. 


FARMER seep & NURSERY foritovlt, Minn. 


BE A FLORIST 


Learn flower arrangement, floristry. 
Make corsages, wreaths. center- 
pieces, wedding bouquets, etc. Train 
at home for full or part time em- 
ployment. Our students find AGE no 
bar to profitable floristry jobs. Write 
for school literature or send for 
special illustrated lesson books: 


How to make 33 arrangements....$1.00 
How to make 25 corsages 
Howaiien Flower Arrangement... 1.00 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 


Box 564-N2 Sonta Cruz, Calif. 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


For Fun -For Profit 


Our home study course in green- 
house growing will help vou grow 
better flowers inside or outside your 
greenhouse. Earn spare time money, 
have a full time job, or open your 
own nursery and garden shop. 
Monthly Growing Schedules make 
everything so easy. AGE is no draw- 
back to getting profitable nursery 
jobs. Write for information or_ send 
25c for newsletter ‘‘The Green- 
house Grower."’ 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 


Div. N-2 P.0. Box 564 Sento Cruz, Calif. 


Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


eo 
arge as a Nickel 
— a above See eer ore re Ss. 
*“During one of the most serious spring its in lotory, the 
MORRISON RASPBERRY uced a heavy crop of fine berries— 
while other standard varie es in this section were small, seedy | 


almost a failure.’’ all about them in our free catalog ful 
bargains in plants, trees, shrubs, etc. Write today. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 195 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 


Footing Powder 35c a pkg., 2-0z. $1.50; Optox 
Spray, l-oz. 60c, 6-oz. $1.35; Liqua Vita Plant 
Food, 8-oz. 75c; Antrol Insecticide Bomb, 6-oz. 
$1.25; Charcoal 25c a pkg., ppd. 


oa AVERT OCR 
Sit FREE COLOR CATALOG 


GREENHOUSES Bethayres, Pa. Dept. GM 


4 To Gardeners... This Big New 
tt 1957 Nursery BOOK 
Lbs 
J x Send for this greatest of oll 

Spring Hill catalogs. Helpful 
b) Via hints, eorly order discounts. 
40 colorful pages. 
AY Roses, shrubs, fruit and shode trees, bulbs, 
flowers. All guaranteed. Our 108th Yeor. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES, Dept. E-36 Tipp City, Ohio 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 
WITHOUT PUMPING! 


Do it yourself this simple way—Just pour a 100 
pound pail of “SURSOLVENT” into your sewerage 
system and let nature do the rest for you! Restores 
Cesspools and Septic Tanks to almost new condi- 
tion; ends cesspool worries! Write for FREE testi- 
monials and prices NOW . . . TODAY! 
ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING CO., F&G, 
ALLSTON 34, MASS. 








How fo test 
old seeds for 
germination 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann 


Some kinds of seeds must be sown 
soon after ripening or they will not 
grow. Others retain their life (via- 
bility) from one year to another de- 
pending on the conditions under 
which they are stored. 

A test for germination can easily be 
made before planting time by cutting 
a circle of flannel or blotting paper to 
fit the bottom of a plate. By marking 
the material in four divisions, four dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds may be tested at 
one time. The cloth is moistened and 
ten or 25 seeds placed on each di- 
vision. Cover with another plate or 
with a pane of glass to hold in the 
moisture. Label each kind of seed 
planted including the date planted. 

Inspect the seeds from time to time. 
Count the number that sprout. If 
none germinate and the seeds are 
choice ones, test a second time. Hard- 
coated seeds are slow to germinate. 
Nicking the seeds slightly may enable 
them to grow. Some seeds may require 
a period of cool or freezing tempera- 
tures. If none grow after giving them 
ample time for germination, the seeds 
are probably no good and it would be 
useless to plant the remainder of the 
lot. 

A farmer may have a bag of seed 
corn left over, or he may want to test 
some of his own new crop oats or 
wheat. The rag doll method is good 


| for such tests. A piece of white cloth 





CYP oS Hop 
© HOP KLCLe. 


Testing seed corn by the “rag doll’’ method. Of 
the 100 grains, the number that sprout will give 
the per cent of germination. 


12 by 15 inches is moistened well. A 
hundred grains are counted and 
placed on the material. Lay a piece of 
waxed paper over the grains and roll 
up. Place the roll in a plastic bag 
closed with a rubber band. After five 
to seven days on a kitchen shelf or 
counter, inspect the grains to see how 
many have germinated. The degree 
of germination will enable the farmer 
to determine if the grain is fit for 
planting. If only a small percentage 
of the seeds sprout, they should be dis- 
carded or larger amounts planted on 
a given area. 

Tests of small lots of seeds are made 
in which the testing is not done to de- 
termine the percentage of germination 
but to find out whether the seeds will 
grow. The seeds in this case are not 
discarded after testing but are kept 
right on growing. Lily seeds may be 
tested by putting them between folds 


Love apple seeds 
were gathered in 
1952 and stored 
in the glass jar. 
They were tested 
in 1956 by plant- 
ing in a plastic 
box using ver- 
miculite as the 
testing medium. 
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of old nylon hose placed in a shallow 
container in which a layer of vermicu- 
lite moistened with liquid plant food 
solution has been spread. (Follow di- 
rections on the package for making 
the solution.) Spread a similar layer 
of vermiculite over the hose. To in- 
spect the seeds one simply lifts the top 
portion of the nylon hose. As soon as 
a good number have germinated all 
can then be easily transferred to flats 
or to an outside bed. 

Several lily growers have been soak- 
ing lily seeds before planting, both old 
and new seeds. 


(such as Rapid-Gro or Hyponex). 
The lily seeds are placed in small 
glass jars, each labeled as to variety of 
seed, and enough solution poured over 
the seeds to moisten them well. After 
a week or ten days, the seeds that 
germinate can easily be picked out 
and planted. Those that have not 
swelled are discarded. Lily seeds that 
are naturally slow to germinate are 
soaked for a longer period, 30 to 60 
days. The jars are kept in a light 
window, but not in the sun. 


The four-year-old seeds, planted in 1956, grew 
and produced this fine crop of love apples. 


Last year I found a jar of love 
apple (Solanum aculeatissimum) seeds 
gathered in 1952. These were planted 
on March 3, 1956, in a plastic box 
such as is used in food freezing, filled 
to within an inch of the top with ver- 
miculite moistened with plant food 
solution. The seeds were covered with 
Y% inch of vermiculite. The covered 
box was set on a kitchen counter. In 
20 days inspection showed root shoots. 
It was not long until green leaves 
emerged. As soon as true leaves 
showed, the little plants were potted 
and later set in the ground. They 
made a beautiful crop of highly- 
colored fruit useful for winter bou- 
quets. Old tomato and pepper seeds 
could be tested in the same way as 
well as other vegetable and flower 
seeds. 
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Cooled, boiled water | 
is mixed with a bit of soluble fertilizer | 





| O WHY BE HUNGRY? EAT ALL YOU 





This is 
*MORAINE 
LOCUST 


distinctively beautiful 
. graceful and stately 


The delicate, green foliage of this graceful tree, its fast growth 
and resistance to disease and insects have made the Moraine 


Locust America’s favorite tree. 
height in just seven years . . 


underneath! This staunch and graceful hardwood tree is win- 
ning new friends everywhere. See your nearby nursery or write 
to The Siebenthaler Company, Dayton 5, Ohio. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


It attains a twenty-five foot 
. lawn grass grows luxuriously 


EA 
as > = 


*Moraine is a trade-mark 
owned by the Siebenthaler 
Company in both United 
States and Canada. 


Catalpa Drive and Siebenthaler 
Avenue ¢ Dayton 5, Ohio 


FAT GIRLS’ DIET 


and other practical proved ways to take off fat sent 
to you by mail in plain wrapper at special prices. 





AND THICK WAISTLINES 


If it’s your stomach and waistline 
bothering you, here’s your diet!.................... 25¢ 


HOW TO STAY THIN AFTER 
LOSING FAT— 

Getting thin is one thing—staying 

thin another! This tells you how!..................25¢ 


“SECRETS” TO SPEED REDUCING— 
Important “‘little things’ discovered 
in 18 years’ reducing experience! 


ONE-DAY ALL LIQUID DIET— 


How to lose a few pounds fast and safely..25¢ 


LARGE BUSTS—HOW TO REDUCE— 


The only sure . . . only safe method 
to reduce large busts 


HOW TO KEEP ON A DIET WITHOUT 
SUFFERING— 

Excellent help to keep you on your diet 
until desired weight is lost! 
FAMOUS BANANA DIET— 
World renowned medical hospital diet, 


very filling, satisfying, easy to follow, 
takes weight off rapidly 


.25¢ 


25c 


25c 


WANT 
of foods listed in this booklet. 
Get as slim as you want! 


CHECK. Any FIVE mailed to you for only $1, 


.25¢ | 


25c 
CHECK THE DIETS YOU WANT AND SEND FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


| O SPECIAL DIET for FAT STOMACHS | O SPECIAL DIET FOR FAT HIPS 


AND THIGHS— 
If your weight is below the waist 


this diet will slim you.. 25c 


| (| DEHYDRATION DIET 


FOR GIRLS WHO CRAVE SWEETS 
The fastest and most pleasant of all! 


___ Helps” fight your worst enemy!. 25¢ 


1 POPULAR “9-DAY MIRACLE” DIET— 


If you have 9 Ibs. to lose, this will 
do it! A fast start for 90! 25c 


[| HIGH PROTEIN DIET FOR WOMEN 


Lets you eat more and these foods 
keep up your pep and energy 25¢ 


() POUND A DAY “MIRACLE” DIET— 
An infallible diet that insures the loss of 
at least a ib. a day! Can be repeated 
3 days each month 


O 5 POUND—10 DAY DIET— 


Takes off 5 Ibs. in 10 days! May be 
repeated every month! 


O DIET “TRICKS” FOR OFFICE 
WORKERS— 
A new Pfahler diet to help office workers 
who must carry their lunch or those 
who eat in restaurants 


25¢ 
[ RECIPES FOR MAIN DISH MEALS— 


Deliciously different! Easy to prepare 
1-dish meals : 


25¢ 


25¢ 


25¢ 
ENCLOSE COIN, “MONEY ORDER or 


postpaid. Any TEN mailed to you for only $2, postpaid. 
ALL 16 diets for $3, postpaid. No orders under $1. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


GIVEN: Weight and Height Chart PLUS Measurement Chart! 


| am enclosing 


| RUTH PFAHLER, Dept. 501, Decatur, Illinois. 


if | have checked FIVE items, 
If | have checked TEN items, please send them for only $2 


please send them to me for $1. 


If | have checked all 16 items, please send them for $3. 





Using Wintertime Materials 


The flower arranger need not cry 
in despair for lack of material in the 
wintery month of February. Items 
from your grocery and window gar- 
den can make up the necessary in- 
gredients for an eye-pleasing creation, 
which may be, as in the case of the 
arrangement for this month, semi- 
permanent. 

The glowing colors of citrus fruits— 
limes, lemons and tangerines in this 
arrangement —- make an arrangement 
warm and friendly—good enough to 
eat! Long lasting ‘sansevieria leaves 
give height, and variegated pothos 
makes filler for this arrangement. The 
fruits are wired for stems to make 
them workable in the design. The 
stems of the pothos and sansevieria 
are placed in water to sustain them 
through many weeks of attractive use. 

Flowers used in this arrangement 
are marigolds, but for February they 
might be geraniums from your win- 
dow garden, an amaryllis, or a half 
dozen roses, carnations or daisies from 
your florist. 

Mrs. Violet Cooley, Omaha, Ne- 
raska, created this arrangement. 


. Sansevieria 
. Marigolds 
. Citrus fruits 
. Variegated 
pothos 
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Berry Fruits for the Midwest 
(Continued from Page 33) 
ing soil temperatures and preventing 
weed growth. 
The Other Blackberries 
The trailing types of blackberries 
are referred to by various names. The 
eastern type is usually called a dew- 
berry while the western types are 
given specific names like Loganberry, 
Boysenberry, Youngberry, etc. Both 


types are rather difficult to grow in | 


the Midwest because of their extreme 
tenderness and susceptibility to dis- 
eases. 

Dewberries are the more hardy of 
these types, but they too usually re- 


quire protection from winter tempera- | 


tures and spring frosts. The standard 
variety is ‘Lucretia’. Boysenberries are 


perhaps the choice of the western | 


types, but they are extremely tender 


and very susceptible to bramble dis- | 
eases. A few people have “beginners | 
luck” with a few plants for one or two | 


crops, but after that, our rigorous cli- 


mate and disease usually take com- | 


plete control. 


The amateur can well start with | 
vegetables because of their short sea- | 


son and limited space requirements, 
progress to strawberries, and then try 


his horticultural skill with some of the | 
berry fruits adapted to the Midwest | 


such as gooseberries, raspberries, and 
‘Early Harvest’ blackberries. These 


have advantages over tree fruits which 


require more space and exacting spray- 
ing of large plants with equipment 
unavailable to most of us. # 


The Baby Glads 
(Continued from page 21) 

to a dusting of red on the lower 

petals. 

With breeders working avidly to 
produce a green flower, it is only 
natural that baby glad hybridizers 
would be in the game. In fact, the 
first really green flower may have 
been discovered in a baby green glad. 


Breeder Len Butt has produced a | 
startling flower, ‘Green Thumb,’ from | 


a cross of ‘Statuette’ and a seedling. 
The buds of this ruffled small beauty 


look like green rosebuds. The open | 


petals are deep yellow-green, free from 
markings. The experts will welcome 
this exotic miniature to use in artistic 
designs. 

It seems that the field of miniature 
glads covers all possible glad colors, 
and many forms and styles. All this, 


plus a wide adaptability to the average 
garden. # 
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$1.00. For a dollar bill we will send 


a book showing all five varieties in all five varieties in full color. At 
full color, and at planting time one 
bulb of the above Gladiolus, mixed 


colors. and salmon, above glads. 


For a Better Garden! 


ATLAS FISH ET 7 | 
100% Organic Fertilizer 


| Gives Vigorous Growth « Feed os you water 
| Non-Burning - Deodorized * Inexpensive 






















DOUBLE 
BLOOMING 


“EXOTIC HYBRIDS” 
GLADIOLUS 


Now you can grow these amazing 


new Gladiolus in your own garden. 
Imagine Gladiolus with long, lacy 
petals, orchid or cactus type flowers, 
with up to 18 petals. Never before 
have flower lovers seen anything 
like it. Wonderful for bouquets, ar- 
rangements, corsages, etc. In colors 
of red, cream, pink, orchid and 
salmon. Easy to grow. 


Be sure to take advantage of our special introductory offer below. 


$3.95 will bring you a book showing 


planting time you will receive one 
bulb each, red, cream, pink, orchid 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 


1516 North Broadway New Ulm, Minnesota 


Please send the following, post paid, remittance . . . enclosed. 
[) Copy of book showing all 5 “EXOTIC HYBRIDS” in full color, 35c. 
(] Copy of book and one “EXOTIC HYBRID” gladiolus bulb, $1.00. 


[] Copy of book and 5 “EXOTIC HYBRID” bulbs as above, $3.95. 








Lowest price. Tuberous 

blossoms, mixed as. Easily grown in pots or 
beds. Top size bulbs. Order today, postpaid. 
OrC.0.D. for $1.00 or more plus charges. 


Pint postpaid, Dept. J 
or ot your Gorden Supply Store 


Dept. 491 Rockford, Illinois 
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STRAWBERRIES 
IN 60 TO 80 DAYS 


ADDS INTEREST AND BEAUTY TO YOUR GARDEN! 
PRODUCES BIGGER, BETTER STRAWBERRIES! 


Scientifically designed to grow more ber- 
ries in less space, more quickly and easily. 
. 5 FOOT DIAMETER JUST RIGHT 

- FOR 50 PLANTS...ONLY $7-95 ppd. 


SPECIAL WITH 50 SUPERFECTION 
. EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
> Pyramid and Plants... BOTH $9.95 ppd. 


pipuAr Reha UP TO A QUART PER PLANT E 
mee eo a V_HEAVY YIELDING \/ LARGEST SIZE \/ FINEST FLAVOK 
8 V BEST FOR FREEZING V GUARANTEED TO GROW 
12 Plants $2.95; 25 Plants $5.00; 50 Plants $8.50; 100 Plants $15.00 ppd. 
| Send Check or Money Order ORDER NOW! Plants on all orders sent at 
: proper planting time. 
a coonoteg 





MINNETONKA NURSERIES, Dept. FG2, Excelsior, Minnesota 


© Send Prepaid............ Pyramids ....Pyramid with 50 plants Red Rich Plants 


Amount. Enclosed 





Popular varieties low as 
5 for $2.95 Ppd. 2-yr., 
field-grown bushes that 
bloomed last summer. Also 
climbers, tree roses, hedge 
roses. Write 


ZILKE BROS. 
NURSERY 
Box 90, Baroda, Michigan 


Teta Tet ia) 


CREEPING PHLOY 


In Red, Pink, Blue, White 


This unusual! plant will make your garden a show} x ‘| 
Moss-like evergreen foliage completely covered with 

flowers in exquisite colors. Grows on pocrert tsoil. Send $1 for sree! 
intro'nctory offer: one each of all dcolors . Latest color catalog F 


(Reed -stemmed Epidendrums ) HAWAI IAN 


BABY ORCHIDS 122 


Once established, this easy-to-grow house plant bee 
almost continuously. Assorted colors. No'c oy as — . 
FREE TTEN NURSI t Trees, Shrubs, E sqee 


TTEN NURSERIES, Box Box 162 


San oN 


Mich. 


Heads VAM 


Learn at home to make Professional 
sprays, wreaths, corsages, table arrange- 
ments, etc. Big demand for arrangers. 
Unusual spare or full time MONEY 
Perr Rep aities. out for FREE 
) = NITIE 

aay ie ae 

TUTE 


IATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTI 
stupio D-27 310 S. Robertson Bivd. 
Les Angeles 48, California 


LOWEST-COST FERTILIZER 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer, 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste, 
leaves, garbage, etc. (reduces garbage without 
odor) . . . Activates, conditions, and sweetens 
soils . . . many other uses, Organic, Bacterial, 
Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. compost, No. 2, 
$1.00. 1400-Ib. size, No. 7, $2.95. Big, economy 
2-ton size, $6.95. ALL PREPAID. 


BENSON-MACLEAN 


Neen: 

pare x 
| 

Eexnnwe 


dees, st 


ees 
Bridgeton 37, Indiana 


NEW University 


of Minnesota 
GARDEN TYPE 


Cn 


Spectacular fringed, golden 
yellow blooms. Unique petals 
are flared and forked giving 
shaggy texture. Nothingelselike 
it! Loads of 2-inch flowers on 
18-inch upright plant. Ideal for 
cut flowers. Blooms Sept. on. 


Minnpink and Minnbronze 


Give you mounds of vivid 
color up to 2 feet in dia- 
meter, 12 to 16 inches high. 
Low, spreading cushion- 
types. Bloom Aug., Sept., 

Oct., make long-lasting. 
breath- -taking display even 
in northern gardens. Mas- 
sesof 12-inch double 
blooms completely hide 
foliage. A spectacular blaze 
of glory in fall gardens. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Describes new flowers, shrubs, vegetables, fruits. Write! 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 


48 £. 15th «© FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


52 
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THE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


Can you tell me what substance, such as 
rocks or cinders, I should use on my gar- 
den paths in which weeds and grass would 
not grow? I. K., Iowa. 

Any ordinary material used for garden 
paths, such as gravel, cinders, tanbark or 
crushed rock will invite the growth of weeds 
and grasses, especially if only a thin coat- 
ing of material is used. Probably it is best, 
cheapest and easiest to use the material of 
your choice and then treat the walk with 
chemicals. Sodium arsenite sprinkled on the 
walks two or three times during the grow- 
ing season will keep all growth in check. 
Mix one quart of sodium arsenite with 5 
gallons of water and sprinkle the walks. All 
grasses and weeds will be killed and the 
materials in and under the walks will re- 
main sterile until rains leach the sodium 
arsenite away. 


I would appreciate some information on 
cloth-house gardening and the best way in 
which one can be built. E. M., Texas. 

Commercial flower growers, especially in 
California, and growers of tobacco for cigar 


| wrappers cover acres of ground with cloth 


houses. For the home garden a similar but 


| smaller structure may be used. Simply build 


a box-like frame of posts and #9 soft wire 
6’ high and of any dimensions desired. Sew 
or staple strips of cheesecloth to the wire 
completely covering the sides and top. Pro- 
vide a door and make the cheesecloth house 
insect tight. The reduced light, increased 
humidity and freedom from disease carry- 
ing insects make cloth houses ideal for such 
flowers as asters, gladiolus, chrysanthe- 
mums, etc. Either cheesecloth or thin mus- 
lin may be used but they will usually last 
only one season. If better and longer last- 
ing cloth is required, especially on account 
of the likelihood of high winds, cloth espe- 
cially made for this purpose may be pur- 
chased from a dealer in florisi’s supplies. 


Is it necessary to sterilize the soil in 
which spring and summer bedding and 
garden seeds are started when growing 
them in the house? If so, how is this done 


| for small quantities of soil? G. F., Iowa. 


If fresh soil is taken from the garden or 


| field and mixed with leaf mold, peat and 


sand there is no need to sterilize this soil 
before using it in the seed flats. Other than 
killing the weed seed present sterilization 


| would have little practical value. It might 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


destroy certain harmful bacteria, nema- 
todes, etc., but likewise it would destroy 


| beneficial bacteria which are present in all 


good soils. It is only when the same flat or 
bench of soil is used over and over that it 
is of proven advantage to sterilize the soil. 


If you care to sterilize the seed flats fill 
them with soil and then immerse them in 
boiling water until the soil is at or near 
boiling temperature. 

What is the recommended method of 
pruning ornamental grapes grown on an 
arbor or need they be pruned at all? R. S., 
Kansas. 

Grapes grown on an arbor for ornamen- 
tal purposes should be pruned and as a re- 
sult of this pruning should produce better 
grapes and longer oranmental canes. For 
ornamental purposes prune away any Canes 
growing where not wanted. Leave the 
heavy one-year-old canes where you want 
new growths to originate but cut them back 
until the total bud count on all the canes 
left totals only about 50 buds. This looks 
like a severe case of pruning but by mid- 
summer the new growths will cover every- 
thing within a distance of 10 to 20 feet. 
Do this pruning in late winter or very early 
spring. 

What shrubs may I use to add fragrance 
to my garden? M. H., Oklahoma. 

The flowering currant, lilac and fragrant 
honeysuckle and Jasmine nudiflorum all 
add fragrance to a garden. Later the mock 
orange, and fringe tree put forth special 
scents. The elaeagnus, or Russian olive, has 
a delightful fragrance when in bloom, al- 
though it eventually becomes a small tree 
rather than a shrub. 


When is the best time to transplant pussy 
willow trees? A. R., Ohio. 

Just after frost is out of the ground in 
the spring is an ideal time to transplant the 
pussy willows. They may be transplanted 
in the fall after the first killing frost, espe- 
cially if set in a place where the soil is 
naturally moist. 


Would you give me the name of a flower- 
ing shrub that would do well on the north 
side of my home where there is no sun ex- 
cept in early morning? J. F., Indiana. 

The number of flowers a blooming shrub 
will produce depends in part on the 
amount of light they receive. The following 
will produce abundant foliage and usually 
flowers in full shade. Hydrangea, especial- 
ly arborescens, Lonicera arborescens, or 
henryii, Kolkwitzia amabilis, commonly 
called beauty bush, and Spirea Vanhouttei 
are all satisfactory. 

Is there any special mixture for white 
wash used on tree trunks besides lime and 
water? When should this be applied and 
does it do any good in keeping pests from 
the tree branches? R. Z., Kansas. 

Fresh quicklime thoroughly slaked is all 
that is needed to prepare whitewash. Many 
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substances are used to help make it stick 
such as glue, milk powder, salt, and lin- 
seed oil. For fear of injury probably noth- 
ing should be added to the whitewash un- 
less it is dry milk powder. It is doubtful if 
whitewash applied to the trunk of a tree 
is of value for anything other than orna- 
mental purposes. Since it is of no value as 
an insecticide, it makes no difference when 
it is applied. 

I have a white lilac bush about three 
years old which has big healthy leaves, but 
it has never had a flower on it. Could you 
tell me what is wrong with it? Mrs. O. S.., 
Kentucky. 

If the lilac is growing nicely probably 
there is nothing wrong. Sometimes it takes 
more than three years for a lilac to become 
established and come into bloom. Then 
there is the question of sunlight. The less 
sunshine the fewer the flowers. Again, se- 
vere summer growing conditions such as 
drouth coupled with excessive heat may 
prevent formation of flower buds. Finally, 
fall pruning if practiced will ruin any 
chance of spring bloom. 

I had a blue hydrangea on the east side 
of my house, and last spring I moved it 
around to the west. It is pink around on 
that side of the house and I would like to 
know what to use to keep it blue. Mrs. 
N. A. H., Tennessee. 

The common French hydrangea depends 
for color on the presence of aluminum in 
the plant. In turn, the availability of this 
aluminum to the plant is directly influ- 
enced by the acidity of the soil. The soil on 
the east side of your house is more acid 
than on the west side. The soil may be 
acidified by the application of aluminum 
sulphate. Use about 2 ounces of aluminum 
sulphate to each square foot to be treated. 
Either scatter it on the surface dry or add 
it to water and sprinkle the area as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. Other sub- 
stances that may be used instead are alum, 
iron sulphate and sulfur dust. 

How can I start a new plant from my 
weigela bush? M. B., Pennsylvania. 

Soft wood cuttings taken in the summer 
and placed in moist sand in a lightly 
shaded cold frame will root easily and can 
be transplanted to the garden the following 
spring. Hardwood cuttings of the current 
year’s growth may be taken in the fall and 
winter and buried below the frost line un- 
til spring. In early spring they are planted 
in the garden with one eye above ground 
where they will soon start into growth. 

What plants should be sprayed with Bor- 
deaux in the early spring? F. P., Texas. 

Bordeaux mixture is a repellent spray 
and is also a good fungicide. It is the cop- 
per sulphate in the solution that is effec- 
tive. Nearly any plant that is subject to 
early insect injury or fungus attack may be 
benefited by an early spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture. In early spring spraying of 
ornamentals use about one-half the recom- 
mended amount, usually about 6 table- 
spoons of prepared mixture per gallon of 
water. While Bordeaux mixture has been 
one of the most widely used sprays for 
about 70 years it is rapidly being replaced 
by newer spray mixtures, such as the all 


purpose and three way sprays now on the 
market. 
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(Each color in separate packet) 
“Thousands of our 
finest customers 
came to us through 
this carnation offer.” 


lO 


CPECIAL 
JUST 


PPD. 


FOR 3 FULL- “Bloom in your garden like those in the J 


ee ee, red. Gorgeous 1 
rost 


SIZE PACKETS blooms right up ‘til 


Fragrant as perfume — hardy as zinnias— 
bloom all summer. Our carnation offer 
brings you a whole summer of colorful 
blooms—a flower that always thrills with 
its beauty and fragrance. Hardy, grow 
anywhere, bloom all summer—and you'll 
love the delicate pinks and yellows—the 
bold reds. All yours for just a dime—to 
win you as another friend for Henry 
i Field’s. Why not send this ad in today? 


ee ee ee es es es es ee ee “For Over 60 Years!"'s ae oe 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
7852 Oak St, Shenandoah, lowa 

Please send me those 3 packets of carna- 
tion seed. My dime is enclosed. I'd like 
your new Catalog, too. 

Name 

i ait OI. nes oii sasiteieacanstnineeneaniaiailale 
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CAN YOU SOLVE THIS 


Ariana 


PUZZLE 


There are three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are 


THIS DELUXE $1.25 BOX 
OF 21 BEAUTIFUL 
ALL-OCCASION 


GREETING CARDS 
IN 3 POPULAR SIZES! 


four letters that form a word. We start you off by writ- 
ing the last letter of each word in the squares above 
the boxes. Can you put the other letters in the correct 
squares? Try it and see. When you have unscrambled 
the words, write the three-word sentence in the 


coupon and mail for FREE GIFT! 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 
$50 —*100 AND MORE: 


We're running this Test to find people with active minds 
who want to make money. We can show you how easy it 
is to get spare time orders for our Greeting Card Box 
Assortments, Stationery and Gift Items from friends, 
neighbors and co-workers. They are so beautiful, so dif- 
ferent, so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. 


PASTE ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 


HURRY! SEND YOUR PUZZLE 
SOLUTION TODAY! fl wens wae 


We'll send you a full 21-card assortment | THREE-WORD 
of All-Occasion Greeting Cards (mini- | SENTENCE: 
mum retail value $1.25) ABSOLUTELY 

FREE when you answer our Puzzle. You 
don’t pay a single cent for them—now or | 
ever. But you must hurry! We reserve 
the right to reject entries dated 60 days 
after the month printed on the cover of Pieeenaiceieaiattians. 
this publication. Mail answer today for 2nd WORD 
your gift box, FREE Stationery Samples | 

and other assortments ON APPROVAL. 
Only one entry accepted from each house- 
hold. Write to ARTISTIC CARD CO., | 
763 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. In Canada, | 
write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Ist WORD 


3rd WORD 


Here are 3 favorite styles of 
Artistic All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards in one handy assortment 
for birthdays, anniversary, con- 
gratulations and other occa- 
sions. You would gladly pay 15c 
to 25c for each. Yet all 21 cards 
—with 21 envelopes—are yours 
FREE when you answer our 
puzzle. Solve and mail NOW! 


Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
763 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


Here’s my solution. Rush my FREE $1.25 Deluxe box of 
21 All-Occasion Greeting Cards—also spare time Money- 
Making Plan, Free Stationery Samples and Other Assort- 
ments On Approval. 


FR i atccniettnnintentrenenctensenereninncrtianiocaaritniattmmntatianigiacamasinisaniiiias | 
(Please Print) 

MO OO re | 
(eee eeeEeEeEEeEE | 
ORGANIZATIONS! Ask for tested Fund-Raising Plan ! 
that has helped thousands of church groups, clubs, lodges, | 
schools and community associations raise money. | 

Check here J 


ee ee we ee ee es = 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN ON GLADS 


The number after the name of a gladiolus variety (so often seen in 
catalogs) tells in a nutshell the official size and color classification of that 
variety as determined by the North American Gladiolus Council. 


The basic hundred numbers denote size: 


miniatures (with florets 


under 21/,””)-100; small (florets 2/2” through 344”) -200; medium (314” 
through 434”) -300; large (4%2” through 53¢”)-400; and giant (512” 


or larger) -500. 


The numbers added in the second and third digits of the hundred 


figure denote the colors as follows: 


00 White 00 without : 
conspicuous marking 
01 with 


conspicuous marking 


White 


Cream 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Buff 
Orange 
Orange 
Orange 


(Light) 
2 (Deep) 


(Light) 

2 (Deep) 
(Red 
Orange) 
(Light) 

2 (Deep) 


Salmon 
Salmon 
Scarlet 
Pink 40 (Light) : 
without marking 
41 (Light) ; 
with conspicuous marking 
42 (Deep) 


Pink 


Pink 


50 Red (Light) 
Red 52 (Deep) 
Red 54 (Black) 

60 Rose (Light) 
Rose (Deep) 
Lavender 

70 Purple 
Violet 
Violet 
Smoky shades 
Smoky 


(Light) 
(Deep) 


(Orange 
Smoky) 
Smoky 
Smoky 
Smoky 


Smoky 


Smoky) 
5 (Red 
Smoky) 
86 (Lavender 
Smoky) 
90 Any other color. 


For example, 436 would mean a large, scarlet glad. 


Preview of Spring 

(Continued from Page 45) 
and lilac buds, beech, oak, elm and 
maple also benefit by this treatment. 
The horse chestnut takes about three 
to four weeks to open, and a fascinat- 
ing thing it is to see the tiny pale 
green “hands” emerge, the fingers 
held together with soft tan fuzz. The 
miracle of these separating fingers, a 
few each day until they finally open 
to a miniature palm at the end of a 
graceful stem is well worth the long 
wait. To get any bloom from wisteria 
and lilac branches one must use those 
with flower buds. These seldom open 
fully but may develop to one fifth the 
normal size (if you are very lucky). 
Often the wisteria buds refuse to open 
into flower, but the pinkish cocoon- 
like buds are beautiful in form and 
color and very satisfactory in appear- 
ance. 

Forsythia is practically foolproof, 
as are branches of winter jasmine, 
plum, cherry, apple or any other fruit 
tree both native and cultivated Mag- 
nolia soulangeana and M. stellata are 
exceptionally good for forcing, though 
later cutting when flowers are fully 
formed gives better results than very 
early in the year when buds are too 
tight and put forth deformed or 
spotted flowers. Any variety of spirea 
shrubs produces dainty miniature blos- 
soms as does the native huckleberry 
with its tiny white bells. Tamarix and 
larch burst forth in tiny green stars 
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along the branches, set off effectively 
by the brown bark. 

In a year of severe ice storms when 
many of the larger tree branches were 
brought down, we were able to obtain 
much material not available before. 
We had the thrill of forcing young 
sycamore into bloom with its tiny 
golden balls suspended by a thread. 


Every section of the country offers 
much that can be forced. All fruit tree 
branches are excellent; maple, elm, 
oak, pussywillow and other varieties of 
willow; spicebush with its minute 
chartreuse blossoms clustered close to 
the stem, alders and birches dangling 
tiny catkins, the tulip tree putting 
forth delicate green leaves but seldom 
il ever, flowers; and the beeches un- 
furling their spear-like buds into tis- 
sue-thin leaves. Branches of the multi- 
flora rose as well as those of the gar- 
den climbers force easily and provide 
excellent line material for background 
design. 


Since these branches are on the bare 
side, they work out best for modern 
effects or arrangement “in the oriental 
manner’’. It is advisable to select them 
for their shape and design when cut- 
ting. The inclusion of an oriental fig- 
urine or small animal figures with 
these branches often provides the nec- 
essary center of interest for a compo- 
sition On special occasions, a few 
florist’s flowers add distinction and 
interest. # 


Glads in New Mexico 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Noweta Dillard shows off one of her mother’s 
prize glads. 


I plant large bulbs four to six inches 
deep, smaller ones two or three inches 
deep, and the bulblets one inch deep. 
This deeper planting keeps the bulbs 
from drying out so badly—there are 
few surface roots to scald when water- 
ing, and the deeper planted bulbs 
stand up better and there is less staking 
to do. 


I discard bad looking bulbs before 
planting, and any diseased-looking 
plant is pulled out. My glads were 
very healthy last year; all bulbs are 
given a bath in Lysol solution as soon 
as dug and before planting. (One- 
half teaspoon Lysol to one gallon of 
water is sufficient. ) 


Thrips No Problem 

I have never found it necessary to 
spray for thrips. Perhaps this climate 
doesn’t agree with them. During the 
summer I try to keep the rows free 
of weeds and grass. I mulch between 
the rows with what I can find avail- 
able, and I water them thoroughly 
once a week. The tall ones must be 
staked and the old bloomed-out spikes 
cut. Bouquets go to churches, wed- 
dings and the hospital. Pollenized 
spikes are carefully tagged. 

During 1956 I grew nearly three 
hundred varieties and five hundred 
seedlings. Many will be discarded and 
new ones added. I grow all sizes and 
all colors. Whether it be a small two- 
inch floret or an eight-inch one, they 
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all give me a thrill. ’'ve grown ‘Mag- 
net’ seventy-two inches tall with eight- 
inch florets, and this last year ‘Snow- 
drift’ grew sixty-four inches tall with 
six-inch florets. If a variety does not 
come up to par after the second or 
third year, I discard it. That is al- 
ways hard to do, as I feel perhaps it 
might have been all right under less 


OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


Aurelian 
Hybrid 
‘Limelight’ 


THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $3.00 


Here’s our greatest bargain offer — 3 beautiful exotic 
lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,” DeGraaff’s famous 
nasturtium-red “Enchantment” (not pictured here) and 
Aurelian Hybrid “Limelight’’ Strain — a gorgeous trio. 
June to August blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 


flowerin ize. Shi d only in October, 

(Catalog. aie $4.50). thoadey te eae ‘ $3.00 
(FREE with this special, our ‘57 catalog) 

THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 
fascinating lilies, many new for ‘57. Also 12 kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Food and spray material. Really, it’s a cultural hand- 
book, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, send 
25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 


trying conditions. 


By the middle of September or the 
first of October I am digging bulbs. 
They are immediately washed and 
spread in a dry, shady, airy place, up 
off the ground to dry. Old screens are 
ideal for this. Tops are cut out an 
inch or so from the bulb and after a 
couple of weeks the old bulbs, roots 
and bulblets can be removed. When 
bulbs are thoroughly dried, they are 
labeled, and stored in an open con- 
tainer, so that air can circulate around 
the bulbs. I store them in a cool place 
with an average temperature in the 
forties. Two or three times during the 
winter I go through and check for any 
diseased bulbs. 


After the last bulb is dug and stored 
I sit down, relax and enjoy the new 
catalogs, or old—and plan on all of 
those beauties which I didn’t get last 
year, but surely will this season! # 


OLYMPIC HYBRIDS LILY SPECIAL 


See in your own garden the absolute perfection of our giant 
Olympic Hybrids (not pictured). They rate the finest. We'll 
mail you in October, three full flowering size $1 00 
bulbs, postpaid for only = 


(‘57 Catalog FREE with this offer) 


Komaine EM we - Lites 


BOX G * CANBY, OREGON 


Speciosum 
“Crimson 


Glory” Lily Specialists Since 1927 


Se 
Ua 


New Issued Twice Yearly 

“GLORIES Shows and describes all of the 

of the newest and best things for your 

CARDEN” | garden. FREE to garden lovers on 
request. Write for YOUR copy! 

F KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc. 
Box 327 i 


Middlebury, Indiana 





ve ce 
444d WATER LILY » iP Clea wats 


= 


CVC C0) Se, 
! WRITE NOW! Vatuable guide to water gardening gives 


complete information on Tricker’s water lilies and aquatic plants 
— GUARANTEED to grow! Address office nearest you. 
(15 cents in Canada). 


Beautiful Pot Plants 25¢ 


Gorgeous, easy to grow house Postpaid 
Plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last with big, 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. Send only 25c for 2; Nursery 
50c for 4; $1 for 8. Order now. Book 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 492 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Live and Learn 


» read a house plant story in | 
I once read a house | | Wm. TRICKER, Inc. 7207 nssde sna, se 
which the author mentioned the value River, N. J., oF 7219 Qoinbew Terrace, Independence, Ohie 


of using an aerosol bomb to destroy 
plant pests. Immediately I grabbed the 
household aerosol bomb (the kind you 
use On mosquitoes) and squished it 
over all of my plants. Within minutes 
the thin-leaved plants were wilted and 
seared. By the following day even the 
thick-leaved ones looked as though 
they'd been hit by an atom bomb. 


“Because | want you fo try our 
high-quality northern stock | 
make you a special offer...’ 


George Gurney 


GORGEOUS GARDEN 


PHLOX 


Extra-Vigorous, Hardy Plants 
Moral: Pay more attention to read- BOTH FOR ONLY 
ing material. I missed entirely the line 
which stressed, “Be sure you use a 
bomb manufactured for use on house 


plants!”—Jan Johnson, Minnesota. 


(Regular value 


A real buy in No. 1 field-grown, bloom- 

ing-size plants! Fresh, vigorous, 

== "] grown in our own nurseries, No ordinary 
phlox, they're the large-flowered type 

with huge clusters. 


HUGE CLUSTERS OF GLOWING COLOR! 


8 GURNEY Seed & Nursery Co. 
@ 7866 Page St., Yankton, So. Dakota 


Flower & Garden pays regular rates 
for “Live and Learn” contributions 
from readers. Write us about your 
amusing gardening mistakes and 
blunders. Address “Live and Learn,” 
in care of Flower & Garden, Mid- 
America Building, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 
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Yes, I'd like those 2 big Phlox! I enclose 
25c. Send your big, new catalog, free. 


cesta sisigsspsepsececsosatsnintiioninciigap 
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Easily-grown in average soil. Grow 
18 to 36 inches tall, bloom from mid- 
July through September. They prefer full 
sun but do well in partial shade. Best 
of all they’re hardy, last for years. 

At this special price we must select 
colors for you. They'll be different 


varieties and colors, sure to delight you. 
Send for yours right now! 





Introducing Newcomers to Flower Border, 


Vegetable Garden, House Plant Collection 


THREE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
adapted to northern climates are being 
offered to the gardening public this 
spring. They are introductions of the 
University of Minnesota, where they 
were developed. 

The two cushion types are *Minn- 
pink’ and ‘Minnbronze.’ They are 
quite similar in low-growing habit and 
flower form, but ‘Minnpink’ makes 
a larger bush (12 inches high, two feet 
across) and begins to bloom earlier 
than does ‘Minnbronze.’ The colors 
are described by the names, the one 
being a rose-pink, and the other a 
vivid bronze. ‘Minnpink’ starts bloom- 
ing in mid-August; ‘Minnbronze’ starts 
in mid-September. Both will continue 
to flower until killing frost. 


The third new mum from Minne- 
sota is “Golden Fantasy,’ a cut-flower 
novelty type with unusual golden yel- 
low tubular petals which are flared 
and forked at the tips, giving a fringed 
effect. The medium size plants begin 
to bloom in early September and con- 
tinue until hard frost. The favorable 
qualities of these three chrysanthe- 
mums—such as earliness of bloom and 
tolerance of adverse weather condi- 
tions—make them well adapted to 
growing conditions in the upper Mid- 
west. 

Of all the new plants coming out 
this year, has a more novel 
name than *Tinkerbell’s Petticoat,’ 
a double frilled morning glory. The 
name is a tribute to the shape of the 
flowers, which resemble the petticoat- 
frilled fairy’s frocks, and are as varied 
in color, ranging from pink through 
red to lavender, and including a pure 
white. The vine growth is like other 
morning glories, but the flowers are 
a little more long-lasting. 


none 


For perennial gardens in Mid- 
America, an interesting new hybrid 
strain of pentstemons is being intro- 
duced. They will be called the Seeba 
hybrids, and are an origination of 
Glenn Viehmeyer of the University of 
Nebraska’s North Platte Experiment 
Station. A cross between two native 
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Great Plains pentstemons, the Seeba 
hybrids will stand drouth, heat and 
cold as well as, or better than, their 
parents. Plants are three feet tall, with 
flower spikes 18 to 24 inches long. 
The showy, tubular flowers range from 
white through shades of pink and 
lavender to deep rose. These hybrids 
bloom in June and July, and are ex- 


‘Tinkerbell’s Petticoat’ — Park 


‘Sun Dance’ — Conard-Pyle 


cellent spike material for flower ar- 
rangements. 

Three other new chrysanthemums 
of less specialized adaptability than 
the Minnesota mums are on the scene 
this spring. All may be classed as mid- 
season varieties, coming into bloom in 
mid- to late-September. ‘Sun Dance,’ 
a star pompon type, has lemon-yellow, 


‘Hawaii’ — Conard-Pyle 
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two-inch flowers in great abundance, 
on neat, spreading plants 20 inches 
high. ‘Hawaii,’ a big-flowered star 
type has broad, double flowers of large 
size and interesting color—a blend of 
deep orange and yellow. Plants are 
upright and tall. ‘Golden Wedding’ 
is a big-flowered star type with blos- 
soms chiefly golden yellow, touched at 
the centers with red-gold. Plants are 
strong growing and tall, yet compact. 

Two new shasta daisies will also be 
on the market. They are widely differ- 
ing in flower form. The one called 
‘Moonlight’ has an extremely double 
large center, each of whose petals is 
tipped with yellow. Pure white outer 
petals surround this golden center. By 
contrast, the variety ‘Snow Queen’ 
presents a large (4-inch) bloom with 
long, feathery white quills as outer 


‘Snow Queen’ — Conard-Pyle 


‘Moonlight’ — Conard-Pyle 
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petals, and a daisy-like yellow center. 
The effect is fleecy and informal. 

For house plant gardeners there is 
something new in Park’s ‘Christmas 
Candle’ fibrous rooted begonia—said 
to be the first all double fibrous be- 
gonia available from seed. The ball- 
like flowers appear in deep rose color 
against the bright glossy green foliage. 
This introduction is an F, hybrid, and 
carries the usual hybrid superior quali- 
ties of uniformity and vigor. 

Four promising new vegetables are 
among the newcomers to appear in 
local seed stores this spring. *Yolo 
Wonder A’ pepper is a new selection 
of the original ‘Yolo Wonder’ intro- 
duced a few years ago—bearing better 
fruits of blocky shape, on small, com- 
pact, mosaic resistant plants. ‘Home- 
stead 24’ is a new selection of the 


‘Golden Wedding’ — Conard-Pyle 


‘Christmas Candle’ — Park 


original ‘Homestead’ tomato developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The new strain features 
greater uniformity as to type of plant 
and vine. Fruits are large, round and 
thick walled, borne on compact, space- 
saving vines. ‘Sugar Baby’ is a brand 
new ice-box size watermelon. Although 
a little larger than the ‘New Hamp- 
shire Midget,’ it fits easily into the 
refrigerator and brings an improve- 
ment in flavor, texture, and less seedi- 
ness for small watermelons. A 
sweet corn variety, the hybrid ‘Sixty- 
pak’ is said to be possibly the heaviest 
yielding hybrid sweet corn yet intro- 
duced. It averages almost two full-size 
ears per stalk, maturing at about the 
time of ‘Golden Cross Bantam.’ This 
new corn should appeal to home gar- 
deners with limited space. 


new 


‘Sugar Baby’ — Asgrow 





Lighted 


Planter Bookcase 


Here’s a lighted planter-bookcase combination handsome enough to be used in the living room or as 
a room divider. The interior of the plant-growing (upper) shelf is painted with white enamel. The single 
strip 48-inch 40-watt daylight fluorescent tube gives plenty of light to the plants growing beneath it. Secure 
it to the “ceiling” of the planter with one-half inch screws. Plants grow beautifully under this light and 
when it’s on you need no other light for viewing television. 

Assemble pieces with wood screws and glue. Study the isometric view for method of assembling pieces. 
Cut and fit the center shelves into rabbeted grooves in the ends and division piece; or support from be- 


neath with cleats. If the case is used against a wall instead of as a room divider, the finishing strips may 
be omitted on the wall side. 


Materials 

Suggested material: Oak, birch or 

pine. 

3 pieces %” x 14%” x 644%” (top 

and shelves) 
(cut one of these into two lengths 
for middle shelf —one 49%” 
long, one 14%”, or slightly more 
if to be rabbeted) 

2 pieces 4” x 14%” x 28” (ends) 
piece %” x 14%” x 2642” (in- 
side partition) 
pieces %” x 5” x 66” (top rails) 
pieces %” x 2” x 224%” (end 
stiles ) 
pieces 4%” x %4” x 66” (bottom 
rails ) 
pieces 44” x 2” x 48” (long mid- 
dle rails) 
pieces 4” x %” x 13%” (short 
middle rails) 
pieces %4” x %” x 22%” (divi- 
sion stiles) 
pieces 4%” x 2” x 62” (front and 
back base supports ) 
pieces 3%” x 2” x 10%” (end 
base supports) 
galvanized tray 1144” to 2” deep, 
144%” wide, 48” long 
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RATE 40 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.00 per issue. 
Initials, street address, city, state counted. 


headings $1.50 extra. 


CLASSIFIED 


Special 
Post office zone number will not be 


charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
GARDEN, Classified Dept., 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 


35.000 AFRICAN VIOLETS. Many new exclusive 
introductions. Free list. Fair prices. Oppen's Green- 
houses, Dent. GM. 4330 Auburn Rd., Salem, Ore. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Plants, rooted-cuttings, leaves. 
Send stamp for new 1957 list. Krogman’s Violetry, 
1365 South 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

TOP OF THE CROP African violets. Thunderhead, 
largest single white. Many others. Stamp for list. 
Amy Alcorn, 210 South Rhode Is., Mason City, la. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecti- 
cides, charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. J. 7 
AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: Mixture from 50 named 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th Se., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


i NR 


AMARYLLIS 


FINEST STRAIN HYBRID AMARYLLIS. Large 
blooming size bulbs, field grown, 3 for $1.45, 6 for 
$2.75, $5.00 dozen, delivery November to March. 
Charles Snyder, Rubio Ranch, Alta Loma, Calif. 


IMPORTED ROYAL DUTCH HYBRID AMARYL- 
LIS. Topsize. Flowers already in the bulb. Produce 
a large cluster of marvelous flowers. Really out- 
standing. White, Orange, Red and Salmon. One— 
$3.75. Three—$10.00 Postpaid. We send instruc- 
tions. J. Leegwater & Sons, 2809 Highway Avenue, 
Highland, Ind. 


LL TE A RN NT 


"——s BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT “WAX”. New in- 
vention. No more floor wax to buy. Sensational 
seller. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 107, Akron, 
Ohio. 7 ; 
SPARETIME INCOME: “HOME BUSINESS DI- 
GEST" has moneymaking opportunities galore. Sam- 
ple copy 25c. Joseph Donovan, 79-G Greenbelt Lane, 
Levittown, N. Y. 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME — profitable — fas- 
cinating. Year ‘round. Maine to Calif. No green- 
house. Gorgeous Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, etc. Success- 
ful home grower shows you how. Free—Full details. 
Flowerland, Dept. 622, 100 So. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 




















CALADIUMS 


FANCY CALADIUMS. More than 100 named 
varieties including the newer lance type. Write for 
list and prices. Joyner’s Caladium Specialist, 5102 
Seminole Avenue, Dept. X, Tampa 3, Fla. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, over 
125 varieties, write for free list. David L. Norvell, 
Chrysanthemums, E. 2525 N. Altamont Bilvd., 
Spokane 32, Wash. 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG describing new Chrys- 
anthemums, Hemerocallis, Japanese, Siberian, Beard- 
ed Iris. Don’t miss Davey Crockett! Omar Coles, 
Magnolia, N. J. 

MODERN MUMS FOR 1957, our new list, again 
features the finest garden Chrysanthemums and other 
choice perennials for gardeners in ‘‘Mid-America.”’ 
Send for your copy today. Fleming's Flower Fields, 
3100 Leighton Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 


1957 DR. E. J. KRAUS CHRYSANTHEMUM in- 
troductions, Early English garden mums, others. Free 
list. Garland Nursery, Route 1, Corvallis, Ore. 














CREEPING PHLOX 


MOST BEAUTIFUL GROUND COVER ... . Solid 
mass of pink, March to May . . . Green foliage 
year around . . . Height 6 to 8 imches .. . 25 
plants $2.25; 50—$3.75; 75—$5.00; 100—$6.00. 
Licensed nursery, satisfaction guaranteed . . . Roger- 


crest Gardens, Wenatchee FG-2, Wash. 
Mid-America, February, 1957 





DAHLIAS 


12 GORGEOUS LARGE FLOWERING DAHLIAS, 
labeled, $3.75 postpaid. Orders before March Ist 

ee $1.00 Dahlia free. Smith's Garden, Manchester, 
an. 

EXHIBITION DAHLIAS. 150 best American and 
foreign varieties. 35c up. Selected roots. Free cata- 
log. Greubels Gardens, Derry, Pa. 





DAYLILIES 


DAYLILIES FROM SEED. Grow beautiful hybrids 
easily and cheaply. An exciting adventure. Free 
Brochure. Saxton Daylily Gardens, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 











DRIFTWOOD 
SMALL GEMS OF ODDITY. Surprisingly different, 
highly ornamental exotic driftwood. Selected assort- 
ment, $5.00 prepaid (U. S. only). Write Little 


Drifters of the Sea, P.O. Box 207, Warsonville, 
Calif. (No. C.O.D. please.) 


TWO FLOWER ARRANGEMENT BOOKS featur- 
ing driftwood. Clear illustrations of excellent design. 
Book of 44 pictures $1.00. Book of 102 pictures 
$3.00 P.P. Florence M. Schaffer, Kingsburg, Calif. 











FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES _ 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-2, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 








GARDENIAS ak 
3 GARDENIA PLANTS FREE until Easter with 
each dozen or assortment of the following plants: 
Bougainvillea, Cestrum, Croton, Gardenia, Hibiscus, 


Jasmine, Poinsettia. $3.50 Dozen f.o.b. Florida. 
Philip Pate, Kissimmee 11, Fla. 








GERANIUMS 
SIX FREE-BLOOMING IVY GERANIUMS, all 
different and in assorted colors, shipped postpaid 
for only $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Complete 
catalog, with growing instructions, 10c. Shoreline 
Nurseries, Inc., Dept. 6, Kennebunkport, Maine. 


GIFTS 











ODD, GROTESQUE, BEAUTIFUL Cypress Knees; 
decorations, conversation pieces, gifts. Six postpaid 
$5.75. 10 to 16 inches. Gipple’s Gifrwares, De Leon 
Springs, Fla. 








GLADIOLUS 
EXCITING GLADIOLUS GROW FROM SEED. 
Bulb Catalog and seed list free. Box 394-X. Ven- 
nard Nurseries, Sioux City, Ia. 


ALL AMERICA GLADS, plus the newest and finest 
originations in the world. Catalog with color free. 
25 Choice Bulbs $2.95. Listing the new Double and 
Dragon type glads. Bruce Collins, 8844 River Road, 
Utica, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS — WORLD FAMOUS VARIETIES, 
Ruffled, Giants, All America selections, Symposium 
winners. Free catalog. Snyder's Glad Acres, Dept. M, 
Richmond, Mich. 





HERB PLANTS: Fascinating. 70 varieties. 10c 
brings two attractive pamphlets listing plants and 
seeds plus cooking guide. The Potters of Baraboo, 
Dept. Ty Baraboo, Wisc. 


HERBS, Fieldgrown Plants and Seeds. Informative 
book, herbs described: $1.00 (including catalog). 
Catalog only, 10c. Plantation Gardens, RFD, Rust- 
burg, Va. 








HOLLY TREES 


HOLLY TREES... . Hardy varieties that will grow 
for you. Send for free booklet. Earle Dilatush, Holly 
Specialist, RFD #1, Re. #130, Robbinsville, N. J. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANT SPECIALISTS. 1,000 rare plants 
Begonias, geraniums described in illustrated catalog, 
10c. Logee’s Greenhouses, Dept. FM, Danielson 
Conn 

GLOXINIAS, ACHIMENES, smithianthas, kohlerias 
columneas, rechsteinerias, streptocarpus, begonias 
tubers, seed, plants. Fern Spores. Vera Dillard, 
3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 





IRIS 
IRISES, DAYLILIES, PEONIES—Fine plants for 


Mid-America gardens for over 40 years. Free Catalog. 
Hill Iris and Peony Farm, Lafontaine, Kansas. 


ae LILACS 





LOVELIEST LILACS. New, rare and popular varieties. 
Own root, dug to order. List free. Mabel L. Frankiin, 
9225 S. Penn Ave., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 





MIMOSA 

EXQUISITE PINK FLOWERING ALBIZZIA Juli- 
brissin Silk Tree. 25 Seeds, Hardy, $1.00. Joseph 
Hannibal, 6732 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore 7 
Maryland. 





MING TREES | 


5 ASSORTED TREES for dwarfing and directions, 
$2.00. Perennials, evergreens, trees, shrubs. 50c 
each. Bart's Nursery, Dept. B, Fullerton, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3-LINE Metal pocket rubber stamp and pad post- 
paid $1.25 with order. Asher's, 2030 Haring St., 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


SWISS FLORAL POSTCARDS—500 colorful beau- 
ties. List free. Samples 10c coin. Globe-Art Com- 
Ty ag 219, Madison Square Station, New York 
0, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S FINEST-Free catalog on request. Fischer 
Greenhouses, Dept. G., Linwood, N. 


MUSHROOMS | 


MUSHROOM SPAWN PLUS NEWEST Manureless 
growing methods. $1.00. Prepared Trays, 4 for 


$4.50. F.O.B., Free Literature. Luxgard, 641 South 
19th, Newark 3, N. J. 





NURSERY STOCK 
AZALEA MOLLIS—in glowing yellows, flame and 
salmon pinks. Seed packet with full instructions 


$1.00. Mountain Valley Seeds, Re. 6, Box 468, 
Tacoma, Wash. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! 
Fast, easy big demand! No house selling. Send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Babygay, 

47, Ind. 








ORCHIDS 
SPECIE ORCHIDS: Rare Mexican, Central and 
South American bareroot, blooming size plants at 
attractive prices. Also Miniatures and rare Botan- 


icals. Free list. Tropical Plant Compaay, RR 1, Box 
258-G, Laredo, Tex. 


13 ORCHID PLANTS $5.50 postpaid! One bloom- 
ing: 12 to bloom in six months. Novelty, ever- 
blooming variety. Growing instructions included. 
Fascinating Orchid Booklet 50c. Samuel Presner, 
Box 4550-V, Coral Gables, Fla. 











PERENNIALS 


GIANT BEARDED, DUTCH IRIS. Tulips, Chry- 
santhemums 10 colors $1.00. 4 different colors 
Thrift, Blackberry Lilies. White phlox 18—$1.00. 
Houston Hughes, Russellville, Ala. 


PLANTS 


TOMATO, ONION, CABBAGE Plants. Also pep- 
per, Lettuce, Broccoli, Eggplant, Cauliflower, Sweet 
Potato. Write for Free Catalog with Bargain Offers. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Dept. 223, Albany, Ga. 
SL 


POULTRY 


White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Hampshires, Hamplegs, 
Austrawhites, Leghorns, $6.99; pullers, $12.99; 
Heavies, $5.99; Leftovers, $4.99; Surplus, $3.99; 
Unclassified Broilers, $1.49. FOB Bush Hatchery, 
Clinton, Mo. 
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SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 12 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid, $3.00. Over 100 different vari- 
eties. “Make a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.” 
MacPherson Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 





TREES & SHRUBS 


EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS 
in baby sizes. Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send 
for free Spring Catalog. Green Ridge Nursery, 
Madison 9, Ohio. 

WE SELL on the Installment 
Peach and Apple Trees, 
Shrubs 1 3c; 
Catalog free. 
Rogers, Ark. 





Best varieties 
Grapevines 8c; 
Berries and plants. 
Nursery, Box 550, 


Plan. 
low as 20c: 
Evergreens 20c; 
Benton County 


VIOLETS — 
HARDY VIOLET HANDBOOK—descrip- 


tion varieties—cultural Re eat coins 
only, to be deducted from order. Vista Violet Farm, 
1211 Monte Vista, Vista, Calif. 


NEW 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


Only TWO $5 Jobs a Day At Home 


PAYS ‘240° A MONTH! 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING 


Makes Cuts, Tears, Holes 


DISAPPEAR from | 
4 Suits, Coats, Dresses —ALL FABRICS! 


Fabricon Reweavers who do only two 
} $240.00 a month. 


~ ricon Reweaver. In many commun- 


ities qualified reweavers are scarce; | 


service is expensive—often unavail- 


‘able. Can you learn to do this fascinating, | 
ur comma- | 


profitable work? Can you earn $240 monthly in 
nity? We’ll tell you what it takes to learn invisible reweavin 

we ll tell you what to do to check the opportunity for pro t 
in your town. Get the answers to these questions free... and 
complete information too . 


F-1 Hybrid Tomato 
EARLY GIANT 


4 Largest early hybrid, high yield 
¥ excellent quality, luscious thick 
meat of the finest flavor. Sturdy 
vines. Packet (30 seeds) 25ce. Ask 
for Free Catalog. Nursery stock, 
seeds and bulbs. Our 73rd year. 


ARCHIAS’ SEED STORE 


BOX 10 SEDALIA, MO. 


“. LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 


Make $20 to $60 a day. Millions of new and old 
homes, estates, etc., need modern landscaping. 
Contracting is full time job for those who want 
to start own business. Start with smailer projects, 
and work into larger jobs. We show you how. 
Easy-to-follow Home Study Course. Hundreds of 
successful graduates. Write for FREE Book. 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
310 S. Robertson Dept. D-27 Los Angeles 48 


EPIPHYLLUM PLANTS 
Priced $3 each IN BUD 


2 for $5 

Shipped in containers express collect. State 
choice—white, pink, red, orange, or purple. 
flowered named varieties. Order by April 5. Ship- 
ments made about May |. Free catalog #12. Beahm 
Gardens, Dept. 57, 2686 E. Paloma St., Pasadena 8, 
Calif. 


color 
Large 


OVE pa —& ALL-ORGANIC, HOUSE-PLANT 
FERTILIZER STICKS 
The old favorite back again! New, hi-potency form. 
Called “‘sheep sticks’”’ by old-time 
users. Safe. Non-burning. 
Very low-cost. Just in- 
sert stick in soil near 
plant. See plant prosper 
and bloom gloriously. 


Garden Cupboard 


Box 61 
Terre Haute 12P, Indiana 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

Year's Supply 
$1 Postpaid 


60 


.allfree! Write for details today! | 
FABRICON CO., 8342 S. Prairie Ave., Dept. 791, Chicago 19, Hil. | 


THE MAGIC WORLD OF 
FLOWER ARRANGING, by Myra 
J. Brooks with Mary Alice and John 
P. Roche, (192 pages, 16 photographs 
in full color, 83 black and white, M. 
Barrows and Company, Inc., New 
York, $10.00). 


This volume is of immeasurable in- 
terest to the person who seeks a book 
for pure pleasure and enjoyment, and 
every flower show chairman, every 
schedule and staging committee, can 
learn much of value in these well done 


| pages. 


The reader is given a complete il- 
lusion of viewing actual flower shows; 
the chapters follow in interesting se- 
quence three separate imaginary 
flower shows. 


The superb photography, much of 
it in color, follows the poetic old testa- 
ment story in Genesis from “The Face 


| of the Deep’”—a delightful undersea 


picture, through eve and morn to the 
fanciful flight of birds above the earth 
—very common seed pods, imagina- 
tively employed. 


The second part, using the schedule 
theme “Here and Now”, begins with 
simple botanical forms and progresses 
through elaborately done holiday ar- 
rangements to those based on musical 
themes — again, fascinatingly photo- 
graphed. 


In “Into the Future”, part three, 
the authors prove the statement made 
earlier in the book, that artistic dis- 
plays should be not only beautiful, but 
sometimes controversial. Any and all 
types of plant materials and some that 
are strictly geological are explored, 
pictured, described, along with their 
inherent creative possibilities. 


This expert arranger takes the 
reader completely into her confidence, 
often giving her reasons for selections, 
and then adds the reward of showing 


| the completed entry, superbly photo- 


graphed. 


GARDENING 
WiTH | 
BOOKS 


FLOWER GROWING IN THE 
NORTH, by George E. Luxton with 
*““Grandma’’, (313 pages, indexed, 
University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., $3.95). 


Here is a book that can be recom- 
mended without hesitancy. Based 
upon the author’s garden columns in 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, its 
12 chapters, a month by month cal- 
endar, are helpful guidance to begin- 
ners, or reminders to advanced gar- 
deners. The January chapter gives ex- 
cellent advice on starting and main- 
taining an indoor garden. May tells 
the story of a wild flower garden 
June, the story of our most exciting 
garden month; September, nostalgic 
notes on a “Garden of Smells”. Of 
this the author writes, “You might 
plan your fragrance garden by includ- 
ing in it every flower whose odor re- 
mains pleasantly in your memory.” 
October outlines autumn lawn care, 
compost making and putting the gar- 
den to bed. December completes the 
gardening cycle with further details 
on indoor gardening, such as garden- 
ing with artificial light, a listing of 
easy-to-grow house plants, and how- 
to for gift plants. 


Many northern gardeners are 
familiar with the quaint bits of advice 
given by George Luxton’s “Grandma” 
which make up a part of his garden 
columns. To acquaint gardeners 
everywhere with Grandma, the author 
has included with each chapter some 
of these priceless quotations. For in- 
stance, “Grandma knew that the odor 
of cedar was distasteful to many in- 
sects. So she placed red cedar shingles 
under her ripening melons, and these 
fruits were never touched by slugs, 
worms, or decay.” And here’s Grand- 
ma’s recipe for destroying springtails 
in potted plants: “She toasted old 
bread until it was like charcoal, 
crushed it into small crumbs and culti- 
vated this carbonized bread into the 
top earth of the plants.” 
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indoor Gardening with Electricity 
(Continued from Page 35) 
them into individual 2% inch pots. 


Keep them four to six inches from the 
tubes. African violets will flower in 
these 2% inch pots, but gloxinias need 
at least one more shift into a four inch 
pot to make them produce first 
flowers. With lights you can have 
flowering seedlings in four to six 
months. 

Get the jump on your outdoor gar- 
den by starting bulbs, tubers or seeds 
under light. Tuberous-rooted begonias 
and caladiums root readily on moist 
sphagnum or vermiculite. When rooted 
they can be potted up, kept under 
the lights and later transferred to the 
outdoor garden. 

Start seeds of annuals or perennials 
under lights. Plant them in pots, pie 
tins, or flats of sphagnum moss or 
light soil. Keep them warm and moist 
and as soon as seeds sprout, set the 
plantings four to six inches from the 
lights. These seedlings will be sturdier 
if you can contrive to add more red 
rays—say ten per cent 
light —to the existing Some 
manufactured light setups come 
equipped with small incandescents 
(ordinary light bulbs) as well as fluo- 
rescent lights. 

Many of our daylilies and iris seed- 
lings got their start under artificial 
light. This past year our garden 
boasted a bed of carnations which I 
started in late February under the 
lights. And a 15-cent package of to- 
mato seeds gave us enough plants for 
our own garden and to share with 
friends. 

Push-button gardening helps you 
grow superb plants. Give any of your 
potted plants ten days under lights 
and you'll notice a tremendous im- 
provement. And before long, they'll 
be flowering — the ultimate goal of 
most indoor gardeners. 


incandescent 
setup. 





This bank of fluorescent lights gives light 


intensity so great that chrysanthemums and 
geraniums could be flowered under such a 
unit. 
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Lady Washington 


Water Lilies 
FREE CATALOG 


Hardy and Tropical Lilies listed. Complete in- 
structions for building, planting and care of pool. 
VAN NESS WATER CARDENS 


(Closed Sundays) 


ALL AMERICA GLADS 


ROYAL STEWART, light red 


Cully Wilson says: 


“SPRING is just around the corner. 
outdoor plantings. 
guaranteed. 
Catalog.” 


We ship Postpaid, safe 
Write for 


in our 1957 


15 NEW VARIETIES 
(Dwarfs too!) Fancy Leaf, 


ful house plants. 


50c Each 


ROACHDALE 32, 
8 for $3.25 









ease free. 










zelnut, Butternut. 


Upland, Calif. bearing Figs, Persimmon 


Order your 
Geraniums soon to have big blooming plants for 


our new color-illustrated 


172 Varieties of 


Geraniums 
CATALOG 


included. Plan 
bright beds and borders with Zonals. 


Scented, Unusual Geraniums—wonder- 
Lady Washington— 
star of the show! Buy direct—Save! 


GERANIUM GROWERS SINCE 


Bushels of nuts from one tree. 
New improved varieties — dis- 
English and Black 
| Walnut, Pecan, Chestnut, Ha- 
Also Ever- 
trees, 
Mulberry, Quince, Paw Paw trees. Write 
ZILKE Bros. Nursery, Box 25, Baroda, Mich. 














arrival 


Ivy Leaf, 
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MAYTIME, pink florets, white throat : 
APPLEBLOSSOM, white, pink edged The Magic World of 
| EACH POSTPAID 7 EACH Flower Arranging, by 
M J. Brook 10.00 
81.75 PRICES $4.75 weheaepunen 


F 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 71 





‘ine Catalog FREE 






Order from Flower & Garden 


Clarinda, lowa 


’ 


Flower & Garden Book Shop 


February Selections* 


Flower Growing in 
the North, by 


George Luxton $3.95 


Book Shop, Depr. 1022 


559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


*See reviews on opposite page 





luxury BROADLOOM 


SAVE uP ToO!/2 FACTORY-TO-yYou! 


r 
i 
i 
I 


Your Choice... 4 
of 44 Solid colors, Tweed 
and Embossed effects, Leaf ' 
and Floral designs, colorful 

Early American andj 
Oriental patterns. 


ANY WIDTH up to 18 ft. 

seamless, any length—sizes 
ov can't get elsewhere. i 
x 12 ft. weighs 46 Ibs., §j 

not 32. 1 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 5 
if you wish! Satisfaction 5 
GUARANTEED. 


J textured, Reversible Broadloom at a big sav- 


L 


FRE Beautiful Carpet Book 


in Colors—Write Today! 


AIL this coupon or a postcard for fascinat- 
ing, new, money-saving Olson Book... 
44 pages of Rugs, Carpeting, Model Rooms in 
actual colors. Tells how to get lovely, deep- 


ing by sending your Old Rugs, Clothing to 
the Olson Factory at our expense. 


i Your 


OLSON RUG CO. 








ALSO 


. For Your Friends 


Just write each name 
and address in margin 


- or on postcard and we 


will mail Money-Sav- 


‘ ing Rug Book, FREE. 
Write to Address Nearest You | 
Dept. F-95 cHicaco 41 § 
(or) 15 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 1 (or) 209 Post St., 


SAN FRANCISCO 8 


61 















































From the Four Corners 
(Continued from Page 13) 


be evaded as a result of reading up- 
to-date literature on plant culture and 
gardening activities. Books that cover 
the entire subject of gardening are 
especially recommended for beginners 
who need to acquire an over-all 
understanding of gardening methods 
and plant materials. Special subject 
books such as how to grow roses and 
gladiolus and their culture are im- 
portant to those who want to special- 
ize in the growing of certain kinds or 
types of plants. 


Many pleasant and productive 
hours can be spent before the garden- 
ing season begins in reading and learn- 
ing. But don’t expect to learn every- 


thing; don’t expect reading to substi- 
tute for experience. Also, don’t permit 
yourself to become too confused by 
contradictory statements that you will 
be sure to find if you read enough. As 
in other things, experts do not always 
agree, and besides, there is more than 
one way to grow and handle seeds and 
plants. Sometimes methods exactly 
opposite to each other produce equal- 


ly successful results. For this and other . 


good reasons, don’t abandon a method 
that has proven successful for you for 
a new one, unless the latter has some 
very distinct advantages such as sav- 
ing time and labor. 


A Month for Planning 


February also is the month to do 
some serious planning of the garden 


Two New Locusts 


Two new patented trees are finding 
favor with home owners and gardeners 
in the Midwest because of their ex- 
treme hardiness and drouth resistance, 
in addition to other merits. Each is a 
development and refinement of our 
native midwestern honeylocust, and 
naturally inherits the enduring quali- 
ties of this fine prairie tree. 

The Moraine locust, a development 
by an Ohio nursery company, features 
a growth habit resembling the Ameri- 
can elm in being vase-shaped. Like 
most honeylocusts, it has very small 
individual leaflets, which do not have 
to be raked in the fall. The shade cast 
by the tree is bright enough to allow 
bluegrass to grow well right up to the 
trunk, and yet the shade is dense 
enough to prevent the germination 
and growth of crabgrass. 

Although it is classed as a fast- 
growing tree, this tree has many hard- 
wood characteristics. For example, it 
does not have the grass starving sur- 


Moraine Locust 


face root action of the elms and soft 
maples. The wood is strong enough 
to protect the trees against wind and 
ice storms. The tree produces only 
male flowers, and therefore never has 
seed pods. It is thornless. 

The other locust, called the Sun- 
burst Locust, was developed by an- 
other Ohio nursery company after it 
was discovered growing in a nursery 
row in 1947. It possesses the seedless, 
thornless qualities like the Moraine 
locust, but adds an extra quality of 
unique foliage color. Each branch 
from about two-thirds of its length 
from the trunk has green leaves, but 
the remaining portion is a golden yel- 
low. This coloration gives the tree the 
appearance of being in flower, and of 
course, the effect lasts the whole sea- 
son. At maturity this tree will reach a 
height of about 50 feet, it is believed. 

These two trees are available from 
many retail nurseries and from mail 
order nursery dealers. 


Sunburst Locust 


for the coming season instead of wait- 
ing until you have the seeds or plants 
in hand ready to be planted in spring. 
This is an ideal time to consider all 
the possibilities, color combinations, 
sizes and textures, space requirements 
and all the important details that will 
make a garden more than a mere col- 
lection of plants. Garden planning 
should be done on paper after a list 
of the plants you prefer has been com- 
piled. Quadruled paper which may be 
secured from stationery stores or 
artist’s supply shops is a great aid in 
making planning on paper easy be- 
cause the lines give you an exact scale 
with which to work; use the eight or 
ten scale ruled paper. Give an index 
or key number or letter for each of 
the plants you want to grow. Then on 
the basis of their size and form, color 
and texture of both foliage and 
flowers, develop a plan on the paper. 


You will be amazed at how simple 
planning can be and how superior 
results are over the hit-or-miss, spur 
oi the moment type of planning which 
is so commonly done a few minutes 
before planting. Study the esthetic 
qualities of the plants of your choice 
and use these qualities the way an 
artist uses pigments, pencil and brush 
in drawings and paintings. After all, 
a garden is a living picture and should 
consist of plants that produce an in- 
teresting, exciting and beautiful ef- 
fect. There should be harmony in the 
colors, textures and the forms of 
plants. 

The plan also will give you a more 
accurate estimate of the number of 
plants needed. Proper spacing can be 
determined on paper, then repro- 
duced in the garden bed at planting 
time. Planning before planting will 
offset the natural tendency to crowd 
plants. The plan will give a more 
realistic impression in this respect. 
You will know that only so many 
plants are needed, therefore surpluses 
will not be obtained with the attend- 
ing temptation to use them even 
though it is known that the plants are 
being crowded in the bed. 


When plans are completed and an 
inventory of tools, equipment and sup- 
plies has been made, the next im- 
portant step in preparation for the 
gardening season is to go on a shop- 
ping tour of your favorite seed and 
garden supply stores. Don’t wait until 
the actual gardening season starts, as 
do so many, but do your shopping 
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BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERED QUILTS in radiant, 
natural colors for treasured needlework. 
C626, State Bird design with floral back- 
ground, for each of our 48 states, and C9901, 
designs tor each State tlower. Suitable for 9 
inch blocks. The complete set of 48 designs, 
in hot iron transfer, for each of these two 
numbers is only 50c or both sets for $1.00 
postpaid. This includes a complete chart and 
directions, which make easy, quick work of 
this most treasured needlework. Rush your 
order to Aunt Martha Studios, Dept. FG-72, 
1243 Swift, Kansas City 16, Mo. 


now. Don’t waste those precious early 
spring hours in buying seeds and sup- 
plies when you can use that time in 
your garden. Garden stores now are 
stocked with everything and anything 
you need. This may not be the case 
if you postpone making purchases too 
late in the spring. Also the clerks will 
have more time to serve you, to give 
you ideas, to chat with you about new 
developments, new chemicals, new 
tools. There will be time to discuss 
fertilizers, soil conditioners, new varie- 
ties of plants. Later on when the 
spring rush is on there will not be 
time for pleasant and profitable dis- 
cussions concerning plants, their 
characteristics, their culture. 


Check Dormant Bulbs 

Tender bulbs and tubers that are 
in storage for the winter should be 
given an inspection in February. Can- 
nas, dahlias and tuberous begonias 
that have been packed in a storage 
material (sand, peat moss, buckwheat 
hulls, vermiculite, etc.) should be 
examined for evidences of insects and 
diseases and to ascertain whether or 
not the packing medium has become 
too dry. Any of these conditions 
should be corrected before trouble de- 
velops. Storage temperature, too, 
should be checked. Gladiolus, dahlias 
and cannas should be stored at temp- 
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MARKET BY MAIL 
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YOU TAKE NO CHANCES when you use Pashea’s 
Rose Dust or Pashea’s Rose Spray on roses, 
outdoor flowers and evergreens. We have 
proved the results at Glendale on our 7,000 
roses and other plants. They control black- 
spot, mildew, red spider, midge, thrip, aphids. 
Will not burn. Rose Dust 1 lb. can $1.25. 
4V4 |b. can $4.65. Spray 1 Ib. can $1.75. Mo. 
customers add 2% sales tax. If your dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Shipped prepaid. 
Send for free spring catalog on roses. Glen- 
dale Rose Garden, 2905 Lee’s Summit Road 
D-2, Independence, Missouri. 


eratures that do not go above 40 de- | 
grees nor below 33 degrees. Tuberous | 


begonias, Peruvian daffodils and other 


warm climate plants should be stored | 
at temperatures that do not go above | 


60 degrees or below 40 degrees. 

The corms of gladiolus should be 
examined for evidence of insects and 
diseases and if they have not been 
cleaned of the soil from the garden, 
now is the time to do so. The stub of 
the old stalk which was left attached 
at digging time should be removed. It 
should be dry enough by now so that 
it can be detached without injury to 
the upper surface of the corm. The 
withered remains of the old mother 
corm also should be separated from 
the new corm. Usually it can be 
snapped off without leaving any part 
attached to the new bulb. If some of 
the old corm should persist, it should 
be cut out carefully with a sharp 
pocket knife and done so that the base 
of the new bulb is not injured. 

After cleaning glad corms, dust 
them with 5% DDT dust to keep 
thrips under control. If there are any 
evidences of diseases, dust them with 
one of the new combination insecti- 
cide-fungicides now on the market 


and commonly known as “glad dusts’’. | 


Soft corms and badly blemished ones 
should be discarded; keep only clean, 
solid corms. 


10 BROADLEAF EVERGREENS ONLY $4.00. These 
upright Euonymous Radicans are hardy and 
compact growers in sun or shade. They grow 
rapidly and are easily trained as the illustra- 
tion shows. The leaves are exceptionally glossy 
and beautiful, remain green throughout the 
year. As a hedge or as individual shrubs these 
Evergreens make a luxurious effect in any 
landscape. The illustration on the left shows 
them as shipped. The two on the right show 
the growth you can expect in only four years. 
Supplies are limited so order early. These 
plants have a full two years of growth before 
shipping. Send check or money order to: 
Sarcoxie Nurseries, Dept. FG21, Sarcoxie, Mo. 


THE FLORACART. The original, most popular 
Garden on Wheels. Two models available: 3 
Tray (without light fixtures), $52.50; 2 Tray 
(without light fixtures), $41.50. Practical 
sturdy aluminum tubing guaranteed construc- 
tion. Large capacity water tight trays 19” x 
49”. Ball bearing wheels. Write for literature 
and additional information on new accessories 
being offered. Tube Craft, Inc., Dept. M, 
1950 West 114th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


FREE CRAFT BLUEPRINTS to make all items 
shown above and about 30 more. You get 
these by saving money now on a trial sub- 
scription to WORKBENCH Magazine. ( Pub- 
lished every other month.) Here’s a source 
of homecraft-workshop projects with easy to 
read directions. Lavishly pictured photos 
and drawings. Also pages of do-it-yourself 
data. Send $1.00 for 10 months. (5 issues). 
Get plans free. Write WORKBENCH, 701 
Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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The politicians talk about “pie in 
the sky,” but with our very first issue, 
we had “pie” all over the street. This 
is not the kind of pie you might think 
of as made from fruits, berries or 
garden sass. To a printer “pie” means 
type confusedly mixed or disarranged. 
Or as Webster says, “a jumble; chaos; 
confusion; mess.” 

The possibility of pieing a form 
of type is a constant nightmare, 
but a tragedy we had escaped for 
years. Our last seven pages of the 
January issue were finally in a 
truck on the way to the electro- 
typer to mold the forms for mak- 
ing the printing plates. 

A bump in the street, the truck doors 
flew ajar, and out slipped the forms. 
Ugh! The type had to be completely 
reset, the cuts remade and the pages 
made up again. Already behind sched- 
ule, we got the “molds” to Chicago 
in time to make the press schedule 
without penalty. 

The actual printing is done by 
probably the country’s largest 
printers who do the press work on 
many of the big circulation maga- 
zines. They have to arrange their 
schedules months in advance. If 
one is late with the material at 
press time, there is a penalty of 
something like $48.00 an hour for 
holding a press. Again “Ugh!” 

It might interest you to know that it 
took 101,370 pounds of paper to print 


the first issue of FLOWER & GARDEN 
Magazine. 


Maybe you think of poinsettias as 
just Christmas flowers. Mine are still 
gaily blooming. Last year they lasted 
clear into March. The “secret”—if 
such it can be called —is moisture, 
light and not too much dry heat. 

In case you missed the Janu- 
ary article on carrying poinsettias 
over from year to year: when they 
stop blooming, lay them on their 
sides in a cool, dark place. Let 
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them dry out, but spray the 
branches occasionally to keep 
them from completely withering. 
Bury pot up to rim in partial 
shade outdoors when weather is 
thoroughly warm. Water them 
regularly. Bring in before nights 
get too cool and give plenty of 
light. If you wish additional 
plants, by July you can take cut- 
tings 3 to 5 inches long and root 
them in moist sand. 

The days are getting longer now, 
but there are still possibilities for some 
good snows. Yes, I said “good” snows. 
Folks travel clear to the Alps for 
snowy scenic splendor. But here is our 
own “do-it-yourself” travelog setting: 
it is five o’clock in the morning. In- 
side lights are out, but the garden spot- 
light in the gable is turned on. We sit 
in our swivel TV chairs in front of 
the window sipping HOT coffee. 

Large, fluffy, fast-falling flakes 
of snow float, flit and swirl in an 
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ever-changing pattern. It may 
sound silly — especially at that 
hour—but it is breath-takingly 
beautiful. 


When a youngster, I was always 
thrilled with snow. It meant sledding 
and rabbit hunting. Later when I 
had to get out in it I lost all taste for 
the stuff. Now when I can sit on the 
inside looking out I realize its beauty, 


You never realize how many 
animal visitors you have about 
the place until you examine the 
tracks in the fresh snow. The 
other morning I was looking out, 
and up hopped a bunny, stood up 
on his hind legs and sniffed the 
azalea twigs. They evidently 
weren't just to his liking at that 
time. If he doesn’t watch his 
“hop” and curb his appetite he 
is likely to die a sudden death 
from an acute attack of shotgun- 
itis. 

Last summer after beans and peas 


disappeared, that is what happened to 
his brethren. 


Our neighbor across the back yard 
to the north, I guess, is a hardier soul 
than I. At least he is out in the snow, 
with his shovel, turning his compost 
pile. A worthy project, but it sets a 
rather bad example for the rest of us 
fireplace snugglers. 


I did take some grain out to 
the bird feeder a while ago. The 
cardinal and the mocking bird 
said “thanks.” Oops! Did I forget 
to put more water out? That 
means a complaint from the 
feathered-management. 


My conscience feels better now. I 
see that the compost turning job across 
the way has been abandoned. Really, 
I can accomplish so much more today 
by getting off some orders for seeds 
and shrubs that I should have ordered 
last month—/J. E. T. 
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-DOUBLE 


wing salmon 


PAN-AMERICAN — ALL BALLERINA — Soft glo 


i t 
INCA — Rich rose red with gold throa 


Lovely :New:PAN-AMERICAN 


the SHOWIEST GARDEN IN TOWN!! 


You will have beds of exquisite color from late spring ‘til frost 
with F, hybrid Petunias. 


Look for seeds in the display racks in your neighborhood store. 
Your local plantsman will have a good selection of plants for 
quick color. 


PAN-AMERICAN FAMOUS 


“ALL DOUBLE PETUNIAS” 


Are better than ever 


ALLEGRO CAPRICE MINUET 
NOCTURNE RHAPSODY SONATA 


These varieties have been improved to such an extent that they make wonderful 
bedding plants. Also tops for window boxes. Try them in straight colors or the 


1957 “INDIANS” 


The breeders of the world famous Indian Series of Petunias, including Comanche, 
Paleface and others, invite you to enjoy Aztec and Inca, two brand new F, 
hybrids. Ideal for bedding. 
Insist on F, Hybrid Petunias 
from your 
Seedsman or Plantsman 


Both seeds and plants are available 


SPECIALTY row SEEDS —— nies 


Breeders i. Growers of the famous 


PAN-AMERICAN STRAINS OF DOUBLE 
PETUNIAS 


AZTEC — Scarlet red with gold throat 








Sensational Pre-Spring Bulb Sale 
from INTER-STATE NURSERIES “sme 


5) GIANT ° 
GLADS .., 


Large beautiful blooms— 


Postpaid 
America’s most popular 


A $2.50 Value: 
TRIPLE GUARANTEED 
flowers for garden & cutting 


|. Bulbs guaranteed satisfactory. 
2. Guaranteed to bloom this sum 
3. Flowers guaranteed to please 


We believe this is the finest Giant, All- 
Color Mixed Glad Collection in all America. 
It is handmade from famous named vari- 
eties with colors from white to purple, red, 
pink, yellow, cream, lavender, blue, orange, 
salmon, lovely blends. When they bloom 
this summer, you will recognize Spic and 
Span, Spotlight, Elizabeth the Queen and 


REE nursery catatoc 


Be sure to send for your Free 84 page colorful, 


helpful Inter-State catalog. 


Featuring the NEW, “White Bouquet” and “Golden 
Showers,” 1957 All America Rose Award Winners, NEW 
All America 1957 Petunias, “Red Satin” and “Glitters,” 


also NEW annual Phlox, “Twinkle.” 


Over 1,000 guaranteed new and improved nursery items; 
roses, trees, shrubs, bulbs, perennials, annuals. Yes, — 
everything included to help you make your home more 
beautiful. You do not have to order to get your free 
catalog. Send the coupon on this ad, postcard or letter. 


many other new, outstanding prize winners. 
The flowers are large, (4 to 6 inches across), 
many ruffled, on tall spikes of breathtaking 
beauty. These bulbs are finest quality, 1 to 
1% inches across (diameter), every one guar- 
anteed to bloom this summer. If bought by 
name, labeled, these very same bulbs would 
cost you more than $2.50. 


SPRING 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
La 


INTER-STATE 


527 E STREET, HAMBURG, IOWA 


[_] FREE CATALOG [_] 50 GIANT GLADS $1.00 


To order, use coupon or letter. For catalog only send postcard. 


Actual, 
Average 
Size of 
Bulbs 


Ss 


ZONE —_— STATE 


EVERYTHING SHIPPED AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 
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